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MEMOIRS  of  the  Right  Hon.  CON^ 
STANTINE  JOHN  PHIPPS, 
l^ORD  Mulgrave,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

POLITICAL  animofity  is  now 
carried  to  fuch  excefs,  that  to 
take  our  opinions  of  any  public  cha- 
ra(5ter  from  the  mouth  of  party,  we 
might  be  induced  to  believe,  that  no 
fuch  quality  as  a  regard  for  our 
country  exilied.  Each  fide  confiders 
itfelf  at  liberty  to  vilify  and  defame 
the  other,  and,  in  fpite  of  convidlion, 
to  fuppofe  no  virtue  refides  in  the 
perfon  who  differs  from  him  in  opi¬ 
nion. 

The  nobleman,  who  is  the  fubjeifl 
of  thefe  memoirs,  has  received  almoR 
as  much  abufe  as  his  patron  Lord 
Sandwich,  and  like  him  fecms  to  hold 
it  in  fovereign  contempt.  What 
grounds  there  may  be  for  the  oblo¬ 
quy  with  which  he  has  been  loaded, 
we  lhall  attempt  to  difcufs  without 
prejudice  or  partiality. 

He  is  the  eldell  fon  of  the  late 
I-.ord  Mulgrave,  by  Lady  Le  Pell 
Hervey,  elded  filler  of  George  Wil¬ 
liam,  the  fecond  Earl  of  Briltol.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  Sir  William 
Phipps,  Knt.  who,  in  acquired 
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a  confiderable  fortune  by  difeovering 
among  the  rocks  near  the  bank  of 
Bahama,  on  the  north  fide  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  a  Spanilh  plate  Ihip  wliicii  had 
been  under  water  44  years.  Out  of 
this  he  took  in  gold  and  lilver  to  the 
amount  of  ;?oc,ooo  1.  Sterling,  and, 
with  a  fidelity  equal  to  his  condind, 
brought  it  all  to  London,  and  divided 
it  between  himfelf  and  tlie  reli  of  the 
adventurers. — He  died  February 
1694. — His  fon  Camdaiitine  was 
brought  up  to  the  law,  and  arrived 
at  the  honour  of  being  apjniintcd 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Irdand  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Ann,  f  rom  which  poll 
he  wnis  removed  at  the  acccflioii  of 
George  I.  alter  which  he  pradlfed  at 
the  bar,  and  died  0(5tober  9.  1723. 

I^ord  MuLGKAVt,  of  whom  we  are 
now  fpeaking,  is  the  great-grandfou 
of  the  above  gentleman.  He  recei¬ 
ved  an  education  equal  to  his  birth, 
and  improved  by  it  equal  to  every 
expectation  of  his  family.  Chuling 
the  fea  for  his  profeflion,  he  by  the 
ufiial  heps  became  poll  captain  in  the 
Terpfichorc  June  20.  17^5.  At  the 
general  elciftion  in  1768,  he  was  cho- 
len  member  for  the  city  ol  Lincoln, 
and  early  dillinguilhcd  himfelf  by  a 
very  warm  opnofition  to  the  then  ad- 


with  h  is  former  friends.  In  1777  he 
fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave  ;  and  connecting  himlelt  w’ith 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  he  came  into 
parliament  on  his  intereft,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  has  ever  lince  been  efteemed  one 
of  the  molt  powerful  fupports  of  the 

the  Houfe 


ininiftratlon.  In  particular,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Middlefex  election,  and  the  expulfion 
of  Mr  Wilkes,  againll  the  legality  ot 
w'hich  he  is  laid  to  have  written  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  “  A  Letter  from 
a  Member  of  Parliament  to  one  of  his 
Conftituents  on  the  late  Proceedings 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the 
Middlefex  Election ;  With  a  Poll- 
feript,  containing  fome  Obfervations 
on  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  The  Cafe  ot 
a  late  Election  for  the  County  of 
Middlefex  confidered.”  Svo.  1769. 
In  November  1770,  he  moved  the 
Houfe  pf  Commons  to  reftrain  the 
power  of  the  attorney-general  to  tile 
informations  ex  officio^  and  fupported 
the  propofition  he  offered  the  Houfe 
with  great  addrefs  and  force  of  argur 
ment.  He  replied  to  the  attorney- 


prefent  adminiftration 
of  Commons. 

Since  the  Dutch  war  commenced. 
Lord  Mulgrave  went  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  fome  part  of  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  United  Provinces,  but  re¬ 
turned  without  being  able  to  effeCt 
the  purpole  for  which  he  was  fenc 
out. 

Lord  Mulgrave^s  character  is  by 
no  means  a  popular  one,  and  ferves 
to  Ihew  the  nectflity  of  caution  in  the 
early  periods  of  life.  The  firm,  bold, 
manly  ftile  of  his  conduCt  would  im- 
prefs  even  his  opponents  with  refpeCt, 
if  it  could  be  forgotten  that  the  fame 
qualities  were  as  apparent  when  he 
efpoufed  meafurcs  the  reverfe  of  thofe 
I  which  now  receive  fupport  from  him. 
Whether  his  defeftion  from  his  for-^ 
mer  friends  is  to  be  juliified  or  excu- 
fed,  we  do  not  decide  ;  at  all  events, 
his  change  was  not  clogged  with  the 
imputation  of  trimming  betw^een  two 
parties.  When  he  quitted  one,  he 
left  no  room  to  fuppofe  that  he  meant 
to  return  to  thofe  w’hofe  meafures  he 
renounced.  On  the  contrary,  his  af- 
fiftance  to  government,  and  his  adhe¬ 
rence  to  his  patron  Lord  Sandwich, 
have  been  Ihewn  upon  every  occafion, 
and  without  the  leaft  referve.  His 
knowledge  in  his  profellion  is  allow’ed 
to  be  very  confiderable  ;  and  during 
the  days  of  his  patriotifm  he  exhibited 
a  very  uncomnion  extent  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  fubjeCl:  of  the  laws  and 
conftitution  of  his  country.  With 
thefe  requilites,  added  to  a  large  for¬ 
tune,  he  will  aiw^ays  be  of  weight  to 
the  iide  he  efpoufes.  To  his  profef- 
fional  knowledge  he  has  joined  no 
fmall  portion  of  literature,  and  has 
fhewn  himfelf  equally  able  to  wield 


He  replied  to  the  attorney- 
general  with  much  fpirit,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  powers  which  could  not  but 
render  him  formidable  to  the  then 
Miniftry.  On  this  plan  he  conduc¬ 
ted  himfelf  during  the  reft  of  the 
ieftions 


About  February  1773,  the 
Royal  Society  applied  to  his  Majefty, 
thi  ough  the  Earl  of  Sandw'ich,  to 
allow  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  dif- 
cover  how  far  navigation  was  practi¬ 
cable  towards  the  north  pole.  The 
application  was  fuccefsiul,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Phipps  w^as  fixed  on  to  carry  the 
undertaking  into  execution.  Two 
Ihips  were  accordingly  fitted  out,  one 
of  which  was  commanded  by  him, 
and  the  other  by  Captain  Lutwidge. 
They  employed  the  fummer  in  the 
voyage,  but  returned  convinced  of 
the  impracticability  of  obtaining  a 
palfage  to  the  liaft  Indies  by  the 
north  pole.  Of  this  v(»yage  Captain 
Phipps  drew’  up  an  elegant  and  fatis. 
factory  narrative. 

The  next  year  brought  on  the 
general  elcCtion,  at  which  Captain 
Phipps,  on  the  popular  intcreft,  be 
came  a  candidate  for  the  towm  cf 
New<:aftle-upon*  rync.  He  w^as  un- 
fuccefsiul  in  his  attempt,  and  his 
failure  feems  to  have  diil^ufted  him 
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the  pen  as  the  fword.  Of  his  clomef- 
tic  character  we  are  not  informed, 
and  therefore  forbear  to  fpea^  of  it ; 
we  know,  however,  that  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  his  friends  to  him  is  fuch  as 
cannot  but  Imprefs  a  favourable  idea 
of  him  as  a  private  man  and  a  gentle¬ 
man. 

[We  have  been  favoured  with  the 
following  curious  narrative  by  a 
gentleman  juft  returned  from  the 
countries  he  defcribes.J 

REMARKS  on  the  Inhabit  a  ?its  of 
Africa,  particularly  thofe  on  the  Ni¬ 
ger  and  Tooth  Coaji, 

IT  would  be  abfurd  to  draw  a 
charaifter  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  at  large>  or  to  give  a  general 
account  of  their  cuftoms  or  political 
inftitutions.  In  fuch  a  diverfity  of 
climates,  and  fuch  an  extent  of  coun¬ 
try,  there  inuft  be  a  vaft  difference  in 
mankind.  The  nature  of  the  foil  or* 
of  the  air,  the  vicinity  of  water  or  its 
diftance,  will  each,  in  a  great  degree, 
alter  the  character  of  a  people.  Be¬ 
tides  thefe  obvious  caufes  of  difference^ 
there  are  others  from  original  for¬ 
mation,  We  fee  the  colour  and  fliape 
of  the  African  and  European  mate¬ 
rially  different.  Why  fhould  we 
then  deny  that  an  equal  difference 
mayexift  in  their  minds?  A  nice  ob- 
ferver  muft  conclude,  when  he  be¬ 
holds  the  round  head  of  a  German, 
that  it  cannot  think  precifely  in  the 
fame  manner  with  a  flat  Englilh  one, 
or  that  the  animating  principles  of  a 
flow  Dutchman,  or  a  lively  Italian, 
are  Juft  the  fame.  This  conclufion, 
\vhich  we  would  draw  a  priori^  is 
confirmed  by  experience.  We  have 
every  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  inferior  in 
the  African  to  thofe  of  the  inhabitant 
of  Europe.  V/c  have  alfo  fufficient 
grounds  to  fay,  that  men  of  the  fame 
colour  poffefs  a  particular  charadler, 
wliich  diftinguifhes  their  particular 


nation.  But  in  Africa  we  find  a 
great  variety  in  climate  and  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  We  find  a 
diverfity  of  fituations,  and  a  number 
of  diftind  governments.  We  fee  an 
immenfc  difference  in  the  colour  ot 
certain  nations,  and  in  their  figure. 
It  is  therefore  nccelfary  to  confine 
ourfelves  to  a  few  degrees  ot  latitude, 
or  to  a  fingle  nation,  if  we  mean  to 
enter  upon  a  defeription  in  any  de* 
gree  minute.  Thus  we  know,  that 
the  people  on  the  caftern  coaft  of 
Africa  are  white,  while  thofe  on  tJic 
wellern,  and  in  the  fame  latitude,  are 
perfedly  black.  The  nations  inha¬ 
biting  the  banks  of  the  Niger  are 
{lender,  and  well  fuuned,  w’hilo  tliofe 
on  the  Gold  Coaft  are  11  rung,  clum- 
fy,  and  made  for  labour.  On  the 
Niger  they  are  fprightly,  gentle,  tho’ 
not  unfit  for  war,  w'hile  on  the  Gold 
Coaft  they  are  ftupid,  barbarous,  and 
timid. 

At  prefent  we  fhall  give  feme  ac¬ 
count  of  the  riations  on  the  Niger, 
and  thofe  w^ho  inhabit  what  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Tooth  Coaft.  Thefe  nations 
feem  very  differently  formed  by  Na¬ 
ture,  with  refped  to  the  mere  (lamina 
of  the  animal,  and  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances  has  increafed  this  diffe¬ 
rence  to  a  great  degree. 

The  fruit! Ill  banks  of  the  Niger 
produce  a  race  of  men,  fiiperior  In 
beauty  of  form,  and  elegance  of  man¬ 
ners,  to  any  other  towards  the  wel- 
lern  parts  of  the  African  continent, 
— The  men,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  in  fome  meafure,  but  more 
from  cuftom,  are  little  acquainted 

with  the  arts  of  the  hufbandman. _ 

Hence  their  perfons,  naturally  well 

made,  are  not  intpalred  by  labour. _ 

Their  country  affordi  g  few  commo¬ 
dities  for  our  market,  and  being  unfit 
in  its  fituation  for  every  fort  of  trade, 
they  have  preferved  the  original  pu¬ 
rity  of  their  manners,  nor  increafed 
thofe  few  wants  wliich  arife  from 
nature. 

When  tins  people  l)cgan  to  be  cl- 
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and  affe^lion  is  the  only  bond  that 
continues  the  conneflion.  If  a  lepa- 
ration  takes  place  in  after  life,  as  is 
fometimes  the  cafe,  the  mother  pro* 
vides  for  all  the  female  children,  and 
all  the  male  fall  to  the  father’s  fhare. 
Thus  parted  on  equitable  terms,  they 
attach  themffclves  where  affection 
again  may  dictate. 

The  love  of  mufic  is  much  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  paflion  of  love,  and  for 
that  this  people  are  remarkable. — 
Their  mufical  inllrnments  compre¬ 
hend  but  a  few  notes,  and  therefore 
are  capable  of  but  little  variation. — 
They  confift  of  feveral  firings  ftretch- 
ed  betwixt  two  points,  like  our  harp. 
As  they  have  not  acquired  the  idea 
of  making  the  note,  which  one  firing 
founds,  bear  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  others,  they  have  little  tune  in 
their  performances,  but  the  rythm  or 
time  they  preferve  with  the  utmcfl 
accuracy.  In  their  dances  they  fing 
along  with  their  inflruments  as  they 
move,  preferving  the  utmofl  regula¬ 
rity  of  figure  and  grace  of  motion. 

Hunting  is  their  chief  amufement 
and  occupation.  In  this  exercife  they 
have  perpetual  occafion  to  manifefl 
their  addrefs  or  their  courage.  They 
attack  the  favage  animals  that  perpe¬ 
tually  fcour  their  country  with  won¬ 
derful  intrepidity,  and  without  any 
other  weapon,  but  a  kind  of  wooden 
fpear,  generally  come  off  vidorious. 
But  they  are  not  always  fo  fortunate, 
for  many  inflances  have  occurred 
w’here  the  huntfman  has  been  deftroy- 
ed,  or  dreadfully  wounded.  Filhing 
is  eflecmed  rather  difhonourablc  for 
the  men ;  it  is  therefore  chiefly  exer- 
cifed  by  the  loweft  of  their  women, 
or  by  (laves. 

Wars  of  any  confequence  but  fel- 
dom  occur,  for  the  occafions  of  them 
are  few.  They  are  fometimes  infefled 
by  thofe  tribes  that  perpetually  fcour 
the  deferts  of  Sahara.  Private  inju¬ 
ries  will  at  other  times  induce  them 
to  take  up  arms.  Many  of  thefe  have 
their  origin  in  difputes  about  their 


vilIzeJ,  or  what  revolutions  their  go¬ 
vernment  has  undergone,  is  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  determine.  They  have 
few  fears  of  what*  is  to  come,  and 
they  are  little  anxious  for  what  is  al¬ 
ready  pad.  Their  remarkable  events 
are  not  many,  nor  arc  they  acquain¬ 
ted  with  any  method  of  recording 
fuch  as  occur.  It  would  be  flill  a 
more  fruitlefs,  if  not  a  ridiculous  at¬ 
tempt,  to  trace  their  origin  from 
feme  other  nation,  as  is  too  common 
with  our  hiftorians.  Why  fhould  we 
not  imagine,  that  this  people  have 
occupied  the  very  fpot  they  now  in¬ 
habit,  fince  the  fnppofed  creation  of 
the  world  !  Their  appearance,  their 
laws,  language,  or  culloms,  will  lead 
us  at  any  rate  to  no  probable  conclu- 
fion  on  that  head. 

If  the  men  are  handfome,  the  wo¬ 
men  may  well  be  reckoned  beautiful, 
in  comparifon  with  the  female  part  of 
the  other  African  nations.  Their 
limbs  are  not  bounded  by  thofe  harlh 
lines  which  are  fo  univerfal  with  theijr, 
neighbours.  The  flat  nofc,  and  pro¬ 
minent  mouth,  are  never  feen  amongft 
them.  Both  fexes  are  rather  delicate 
in  their  make,  though  the  men  are 
very  aiflive,  and  well  adapted  for  war, 
or  the  chace. 

The  language  of  the  nations,  on 
the  Niger,  is  remarkably  harmonious, 
and  well  adapted  to  exprefs  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  love,  which  paflion  they  feem 
to  feel  in  all  its  excefs,  and  enjoy  in 
all  its  refinement.  It  is  true,  it  leads 
its  votaries  more  dirctflly  to  aiflion,  its 
final  caufe,  than  we  generally  find  it 
doing  in  England,  and  the  more 
northern  countries,  where  it  is  feen 
under  fuch  capricious  forms.  Yet 
the  women  on  the  Niger  are  modefl: 
and  gentle.  Their  favours  are  the 
efFe<ft  of  Nature,  and  arife  from  the 
heart.  The  father  never  forces  his 
daughter  to  live  with  a  man  (he  dif- 
likes.  This  happy  people  have  not 
yet  imagined,  that  a  parent’s  autho¬ 
rity  fliould  ever  extend  fo  far.  Love 
irives  her  to  the  arms  of  a  hiifband. 
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females,  or  encroachments  in  hunting 
on  their  grounds.  Their  wars  are 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  reftlefs  na¬ 
tions  that  inhabit  a  country  to  the  I 
eaflward.  They  fometimes  enter  the  j 
territories  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
courfe  of  the  chace,  which  is  reckon¬ 
ed  a  fufficient  caufe  for  a  war.  For, 
though  they  would  fufler  their  fields 
to  be  plowed  by  their  neighbours 
with  peace,  and  even  fecure  to  them 
the  full  produce  of  their  labours,  yet 
they  will  not  allow  any,  even  of  the 
ufelefs  or  deftriuflive  animals  of  their 
country  to  be  deftroyed.  Thefe  they 
confider  as  their  dearell  property, 
and  refent  any  encroachments  on  it 
with  alacrity  and  vigour.  When  war 
is  once  refolved  upon,  they  mount 
their  horfes,  to  the  number  ol  many 
hundreds,  and  enter  the  country  of 
the  enemy.  If  any  force  is  raifcJ 
fufiicient  to  oppofe  them,  a  battle  en- 
fues,  in  which  both  parties  have  been 
known  to  difplay  the  utmoft  bravery 
and  addrefs  ;  but  if  they  meet  with 
no  refiftance,  the  war  is  turned  to 
the  diverfion  of  the  chace,  for  it  is 
thought  the  greateft  difgrace  they 
can  put  on  the  enemy,  to  hunt  in 
their  country,  and  they  imagine  them- 
felves  fufficiently  revenged  by  this 
for  every  injury.  They  pafs  their 
chief  towns,  where  only  a  few  women 
venture  to  remain,  difplaying  the  ani¬ 
mals  they  have  killed  on  long  poles, 
and  they  always  leave  fome  of  their 
/kins  put  up  to  view  in  a  remarkable 
fituation.  The  expedition  is  thus 
concluded  in  one  or  two  days,  and 
the  war  for  that  time  is  at  an  end. — 
If  the  offending  party  is  inclined  to 
peace,  ambafladors  are  difmifTed  with 
great  formality.  With  them  there  is 
a  confiderable  retinue  of  people  of 
rank.  Their  perfons  are  held  facred 
liy  the  enemy,  who,  if  the  terms  they 
offer  can  be  accepted,  difmifs  them 
with  prefents  ;  or  with  fafety,  though 
not  fufficiently  advantageous.  Thus 
peace  is  again  eftablillied.  The  cap¬ 
tives,  who  have  not  been  exchanged, 


are  treated  with  the  utmoft 


iiumamty 
by  this  generous  people.  Though  for¬ 
tune  has  made  them  their  flaves,  the7 
forget  not  that  they  are  men. — 
“  Thefe  wretches,*’  fay  they,  “  were 
our  enemies,  it  is  but  juft  we  Ihould 
keep  them  from  hurting  us  any  more. 
They  are  our  fellow-creatures,  we 
therefore  ought  to  pity,  and  not  op- 
prefs  them.” 

Vifiting  occafions  in  this  country 
are  very  common  amoiigft  the  princi¬ 
pal  people.  A  marriage,  or  a  death. 


At  thefe  the  women  prefide  with  much 
ceremony  and  advirefs.  They  receive 
tlue  compliments  of  their  guefts  with 
eafe,  and  return  them  with  intcreft. 

Their  politics  are  but  little  compli¬ 
cated.  A  cliief  is  chofen  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  voice  of  the  people,  that  coin- 
pofe  a  fmall  comniunicy.  Some  v)f 
the  neighbouring  chiefs  T.refidc  at  his 
eleiftion,  and  I?  ive  at  times  a  good 
deal  of  influence  in  determining  it. 
To  this  chief,  the  few  difterenccs  that 
can  occur  amongft  a  people  where 
there  is  fo  Jiille  property,  and  no 
commerce,  are  referred.  In  criminal 
cafes  he  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death  ;  but  the  neceflity  of  enforcing 
this  power  very  ieldom  occurs. 

When  a  man  is  once  fentenced  to 
lofe  his  life,  he  is  furrounded  by  the 
friends  of  the  chief,  and  the  people 
of  confequence  in  the  ftate.  Lrhind 
thefe  the  multitude  arrange  them- 
felves,  making  much  lamentation  at 
the  feene  before  them  The  malcfadlor 
is  then  placed  on  a  fcaffold,  formed 
of  rude  trees,  wliich  are  fupported  by 
others  fixed  in  the  ground.  Tiiey 
faften  him  to  a  poft  with  cords,  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  mark  his 
body  with  red  lines,  croflii.g  each 
other,  in  feveral  diredions.  When 
he  has  flood  in  this  fituation  for  fome 
time,  the  whole  alfembly  fet  up  a  hi¬ 
deous  yell,  whicli  they,  repeat  three 
times,  at  the  interval  of  about  five 
minutes.  Asfoon  asthey  have  finifhed, 
one  of  the  chief  men,  or  masiftrates. 


s 
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I  and  well- dirc<5led  cxcrcife  ;  fuch  excr- 
cife, indeed,  as  it  is  coonnonly  led  to  ufc 
in  the  cladical  fchools,  where  a  ni^ht 
feldom  paffes  without  a  tafk, appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  exercife  of  the  memorv. 

In  order  to  improve  the  memory, 
it  is  neceffary  to  acquire  a  confidence 
in  it.  Many  render  it  treacherous  by 
fearing  to  truft  it ;  and  a  pradticehas 
arifen  from  this  fear,  really  injurious, 
though  apparently  nfeful.  It  is  the 
^rad^ice  of  committing  to  writing 
every  thing  which  the  ftudenr  re¬ 
marks,  and  defires  to  remember.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  common,  and  nothing 
more  eflfedlually  fruft rates  the  purpofe 
it  means  to  protiiote.  It  is  better 
that  many  things  Ihould  be  loft,  than 
retained  in  the  table  book,  without 
confiding  in  the  memory.  Like  a 
generous  friend,  the  memory  will  re¬ 
pay  habitual  confidence  with  fidelity. 

There  are  injudicious  and  illiterate 
perfons,  who  confider  the  cultivation 
of  the  memory  as  the  firft  objedb  in 
education.  They  think  it  is  to  be 
loaded  with  hiftoiical  minuticc,  and 
with  chronological  dates.  They  en¬ 
tertain  a  mean  opinion  of  the  fcholar, 
who  cannot  recite  matters  of 
however  trivial,  and  fpecify  the  year 
of  an  event,  however  doubtful  or  in- 
fignificant.  They  expedi  to  have  the 
chapter  and  verfe  mentioned  on  every 
citation,  and  are  more  pleafed  with 
that  little  accuracy  than  with  a  juft 
recollcdlion  of  a  beautiful  paftage,  or 
a  ftriking  fentii?^ent.  But  to  labour 
to  remember  unideal  dates,  and  unin- 
terefting  tranjadlions,  muft  ever  be 
an  irkfome  ftiidy  to  a  lively  genius  ; 
and  he  who-fiiall  train  young  per¬ 
fons  in  this  laborious  track  will  give 
them  a  difguft  for  literature.  It  is  to 
feed  them  with  the  hulks  of  learning, 
which,  as  they  are  both  dry  and 
hard,  afford  neither  pleafure  nor 
nourifliment.  Let  the  reading  be 
pieafant  and  ftriking,  and  the  memo- 


ing  region. 

They  feem  to  entertain  the  belief 
of  but  one  God,  who  bellows  happi- 
nefs  on  men  from  his  inclination,  and 
only  allows  mifery  from  neceffity,  for 
they  think  him  a  benevolent  being, 
but  circumferibed  in  his  operations. 
To  this  neceffity  they  aferibe  the  dead¬ 
ly  blafts,  and  the  dcftrudlive  ants  of 
their  country,  which,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  confider  as  the  only  place  fit  for 
the  reftdence  of  men. 

(  Tb  he  concluded  in  our  next, ) 

Oft'  improving  the  Memory.  From 
A  Treatife  on  Education,  by  Mr 
Knox. 

The  great  and  obvious  utility 
of  the  memory  has  urged  the 
ingenious  to  devife  artificial  modes  of 
increafing  its  power  of  retention. 
The  ereat  orator  of  Rome,  whofe 


There  is  one  clrcumftance  which 
has  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
afpirirg  at  the  excellence  of  a  reten¬ 
tive  memory.  An  idea  has  prevailed, 
that  memory  ana  genius  are  feldom 
united.  To  be  polfefl'ed  of  memory 
in  a  great  degree,  has  led  feme  to 
conclude  that  genius  was  deficient ; 
and  all  prcicnfions  to  memory  have 
been  readily  lacrificed  for  the  credit 
of  ooflefling  genius.  Pope’s  famous 
lines,  in  wnichhe  fays,  that  the  beams 
cl  a  warm  imagination  dilfolve  the 
impreflions  on  the  memory,  feem  to 
have  induced  thofe  who  wiftied  to  be 
thought  to  poflefs  a  fine  imagination, 
to  negle<5t  their  memory,  in  order  to 
poflefs  one  fymptom  of  a  fine  imagi¬ 
nation.  But  I  believe  the  remark  of 
the  inconfiflency  of  great  genius  and 
great  memory,  is  not  univerlally  true. 
There  are  inftances,  among  the  living, 
as  well  as  the  dead,  which  prove 
Ibmething  againft  its  univerfality.  It 
is,  however,  often  true. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  nature  has 
made  a  difference  in  difpenfmg  the 
power  of  retaining  ideas.  If  we  may 
believe  fome  accounts,  fhe  has  fome- 
times  formed  prodigies  in  this  fpecies 
of  excellence.  Muret  relates,  that 
he  recited  words  to  the  number  of 
thirty-fix  thoufand,  fome  of  them 
without  meanincTf  to  a  youns:  man, 


a  faculty,  which  has  fometimes  been 
advanced  to  fo  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fe^ion. 

In  giving  great  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  memory,  there  is 
danger  lefl  it  fhould  be  overladen 
with  minute  objects  ;  a  circumllance 
highly  injurious,  efpecially  in  the 
coiirfe  of  education.  Let  it  there¬ 
fore  be  confidered,  that  a  good  me¬ 
mory,  according  to  a  fimilitude  of 
Lrafmus,  refembles  a  net  fo  made  as 
to  confine  all  the  great  lifli,  but  to  let 
the  little  ones  cfcape. 


KeffiarRaoie  Cutory  oj  Lourit  Alberti. 
From  Letters  ^written  in  Italian  by 
an  Englijh  Gentlejnan  on  his  travels^ 
to  his  Friend  in  England. 

The  picafure  I  always  take  in 
writing  to  you,  wherever  I  am, 
and  whatever  doing,  in  fome  meafurc 
difpels  my  prefent  uneafincfs  ;  an  un- 
eafinefs  caufed  at  once  by  the  difa- 
greeable  arpc<5t  of  every  thing  round 


Something  too  I  have  to  tell  you 
of  Count  Alberti.  You  remember 
him  one  of  the  gayefl,  moft  agreeable 
perfons  at  the  Court  of  Vienna;  at 
once  the  example  of  the  men,  and  the 
favourite  of  the  fair-fex.  I  often 
heard  you  repeat  his  name  with  efleem, 
as  one  of  the  few  that  did  honour  to 
the  prefent  age  ;  as  poflefled  ot  gene- 
rofity  and  pity  in  the  higheft  degree ; 
as  one  who  made  no  other  r.lb  of  for¬ 
tune  but  to  alleviate  the  diftrefle^  of 
mankind.  But,  firll  of  all,  the  Icenc 
I  mentioned. 

After  pafling  fevcral  parts  of  the 
Alps,  and  having  vHj^ted  Germany,  1 
tliought  I  coulJ^vell  return  home 
without  vifiting  the  (;uick*filvcr  mines 
at  Idra,  and  feeing  thofe  dreadful 
fubterranean  caverns,  where  th.oufandi, 
are  condemned  to  refidc,  lluit  (ui 
Irom  all  hope  of  ever  again  behold r 
iug  the  chearful  light  of  the  iV.n,  and 
obli'/ed  to  toil  out  a  miferabie  life  un- 


thors  or  allowed  veracity  ;  ‘  but  they 
are  fo  dilFerent  from  that  which  falls 
within  the  experience  of  mankind  in 
general  as  fcarcely  to  gain  credit, 
if  they  are  true,  they  aii'ord  encou¬ 
raging  motives  for  the  cultivation  of 


name,  and  enquiring  after  my  health 
with  the  mod  cordial  affection.  1 
turned  and  faw  a  creature  all  black 
and  hideous,  who  approached  me, 
with  a  mod  piteous  accent,  demand¬ 
ing,  “  Ah !  Mr  Everard,  don’t  you 
know  me  Good  God!  what  wa^ 
my  furprize,  when,  through  the  veil 
of  his  wretchednefs,  I  difcovered  the 
features  of  my  old  and  dear  friend 
Count  Alberti !  — I  flew  to  him  with 
afFedion,  and,  after  a  tear  of  condo¬ 
lence,  alked  how  he  came  there  ? — To 
this  he  replied,  that  having  fought 
a  duel  with  a  General  in  the  Andrian 
infantry  againd  the  Emperor’s  com¬ 
mand,  and  having  left  him  for  dead, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  into  one  of  the 
foreds  of  Idria,  where  he  was  firil 
taken,  and  afterwards  flickered,  by 
fome  banditti,  who  had  long  infeded 
that  quarter.  With  thefe  he  had 
lived  for  nine  months,  till,  by  the  clofe 
invediture  of  the  place  in  which  they 
were  concealed,  and  after  a  very  ob- 
dinate  refidance,  in  which  the  greated 
part  of  them  fell,  he  was  fecured  and 
carried  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  be 
broken  alive  on  the  wheel.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  capital,  he  w»as 
quickly  known,  and,  feveral  of  the 
affociates  of  his  acculation  and  dan¬ 
ger  witnefling  his  innocence,  his 
punifhment  of  the  rack  was  changed 
ijito  that  of  perpetual  confinement 
and  labour  in  the  mines  of  Idra.  A 
fentence,  in  my  opinion,  a  thoufaiid 
times  worfe  than  death. 

As  Alberti  was  giving  me  this  ac¬ 
count,  a  young  woman  came  up  to 
him,  who,  at  once  I  faw,  had  been 
born  for  beUer  fortune.  The  dread¬ 
ful  fituation  of  the  place  was  not  able 
to  dedroy  her  beauty,  and  even  in  this 
feene  of  wretchednefs,  fhe  feemed  to 
have  chaems  to  grace  the  mod  brilliant 
aflembly. 

This  lady  was  daughter  to  one  of 
the  fird  families  in  Germany,  and 
having  tried  every  means  to  procure 
her  lover’s  pardon  without  effe<d,  w^as 
at  lad  refolved  to  fharc  his  raiferies 


der  the  whips  of  imperious  talk- 
inaders.  Imagine  to  yourfeif  an  hole 
in  tbe  fide  of  a  mountain,  of  about 
five  yards  over.  Down  this  you  are 
let,  in  a  kind  of  bucket,  more  than  a 
hundred  fathom  ;  the  profped  grow¬ 
ing  dill  more  gloomy,  yet  dill  widen¬ 
ing,  as  you  defeend.  At  length,  al¬ 
ter  fwiiiging  in  terrible  fufpence  for 
fome  time  in  this  precarious  fituation, 
you  at  length  reach  the  bottom,  and 
tread  on  the  ground ;  which,  by  its 
hollow  found  under  your  feet,  and 
the  reverberations  of  the  echo,  feems 
thundering  at  every*  dep  you  take. 
In  this  gloomy  and  frightful  folitude, 
you  are  enlightened  by  the  feeble 
gleam  of  lamps,  here  and  there  dif- 
pofed,  fo  that  the  wretched  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thefe  manfions  can  go  from 
one  part  to  another  without  a  guide. 
And  yet,  let  me  alTurc  you,  that 
though  they,  by  cudom,  could  fee 
objeds  very  dilliniflly  by  thefe  lights, 
I  could  fcarce  difeern,  for  fome  time, 
any  thing,  not  even  the  perfon  who 
came  with  me  to  ihew  me  thefe  feenes 
of  horror. 

From  this  defeription,  I  fuppofe, 
you  have  but  a  difagreeable  idea  of 
the  place  ;  yet  let  me  aflure  you  that 
it  is  a  palace,  if  we  compare  the  ha¬ 
bitation  with  the  inhabitants.  Such 
wretches  mine  eyes  never  yet  be¬ 
held.  TJie  blacknefs  of  their  vifages 
only  ferves  to  cover  an  horrid  pale- 
iiefs,  caufed  by  the  noxious  qualities 
of  the  mineral  they  are  employed  to 
procure.  As  they  in  general  confid 
of  malefa^dors  condemned  for  life  to 
this  talk,  they  are  fed  at  the  public 
expence  ;  but  they  feldom  confume 
much  provifions. — They  lofe  their 
appetites  in  a  Ihort  time  ;  and  com¬ 
monly  in  about  two  years  expire,  from 
a  total  contradion  of  the  joints  of  the 
body. 

In  this  horrid  manfion  I  w’alked 
after  my  guide  for  fome  time,  ponder¬ 
ing  on  the  drange  tyranny  and  ava¬ 
rice  of  mankind,*  wdien  I  was  accoded 
by  a  voice  behind  me,  calling  me  by 
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take  them  to  Vienna,  whither,  I  am 
fince  informed  by  a  letter  from  him- 
felf,  they  are  returned.  The  Emprefs 
has  taken  them  into  favour  ;  his  lor- 
tune  and  rank  are  rellored  ;  and  he 
and  his  fair 


partner  now  have  tni 
pleahng  fatisla<51ion  of  feeling  happi 
nefs  with  double  relilh,  becaufe  th^; 
once  knew  what  it  was  to  be  mifc 
rable. 


RESOLUTIONS  of  a  R 
,  •  PARLUMENT. 


/O  W  rUBLISHER,  &C. 

SIR, 

TOO  long  have  yotir  fex  ufurped 
to  theinfelves  the  titles  of  Lords 
ot  the  Creation ;  enatfled  laws  and 
enforced  ftatutes  at  large,  without 
confulting,  or  confidering  us  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  their  coadpitors.  Par- 


foon  after  followed  by  a  fecond,  and 
he  by  a  third.  The  tirft  enquiry  w^as 
after  the  unfortunate  Count ;  and  I, 
happening  to  overhear  the  demand, 
gave  them  the  beft  information.  Two 
of  'thofe  w^eje  the  brother  and  coufm 
of  the  lady  ;  the  third  W’as  an  in* 
timate  friend- .  and  fellow  foldier  of 
the  Count.  They  came  wuthhis  par¬ 
don,  which  had  been  procured  by  the 
General  with  whom  the  duel  had  been 
fought,  who  was  perfectly  recovered 
Irom  ;liis  wmunds.  I  led  them  with 
all  the  expedition  of  joy  down  to  his 
dreary  abode,  and  prefcnted  ‘to  him 
his  friends,  and  informed  him  of  the 
happy  change  in'  his  circiimftances. 
It  would  be  impotfible  to  defcrlbe  the 
joy  that  brightened  up  his  grief-worn 
countenance  ;  nor  was  the  young 
lady’s  emotion  lefs  vivid  at  feeing  her 
friends,  and  hearing  of  her  hulbaud’s 
freedom  :  fome  hours  wxre  employed 
in  mending  the  appearances  of  this 
faithful  couple,  nor  could  I  without  a 
tear  behold  him  taking  leave  of  the 
former  -wretched  companions  of  his 
toil.  To  one  he  left  his  mattock  ;  to 
another  his  working  cloaths ;  to  a 
third  his  little  houfehold  utenfils,  fiich 
as  were  neceflary  for  him  in  that  fitu- 
ation.  We  foon  emerged  from  the 
mine,  and  he  once  again  revifited  the 
fight  of  the  fun,  which  he  had  totally 
defpaired  of  ever  feeing.*  A  poft- 


thy  of  being  their  coadj 
liaments  after  parliaments  have  been 
called  vuthont  our  having  the  leaft 
reprefentarion,  except  by  the  external 
appearance  ol  the  macaroni  members 
for  rotten  boroughs.  Thus  fituatcd, 
a  body  of  free  born  Englilh  women, 
who  have  as  much  the  good  and  wel¬ 
fare  ot  the  nation  at  heart,  as  either 

lord  S - -  or  lord  N - ,  or  lord 

any  body,  or  lord  nobody,  have  re- 
folved  to  eredl  a  parliament  of  our 
own,  and  reprefent  ourfelves  in  the 
chara<5fer  of  real  women. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  fagacity  of  our  proceed¬ 
ings,  1  fliall  prelent  you  with  a  tran- 
feript  of  our  minutes  upon  opening 


matrimonial  budget, 


THE  houfe  having  refolved  itfelf 
into  a  committee  of  fupplies  and 
ways  and  means — (for  what  fignify 
the  fupplies  without  the  ways  and 
means?) — Lady  Longmuch  took  the 
chair. 

Mrs  Would-be  rofe,  and  fpokc  tg 
tlie  following' purport. 

Z  z 
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r  Mrs  pRKSID.^NTy 
I  rife  upon  this  occafion  to  exprefs 
ray  fcntiments  at  this  very  alarming 
crifis.  We  are  now  met  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  confider  of  ways  and  means 
to  raife  the  neceflary  fupplies  of  huf- 
bands  throughout  the  kingdom.  At 
a  time  when  fo  many  brave  officers 
and  effwftive  men  are  employed  abroad 
in  the  defence  of  their  country,  it 
behoves  us  to  look  at  home,  and  take 
fuch  meafures  and  refolutions,  as  may 
feem  meet  to.  prevent  a  ftagnation  5n 
the  riling  generation.  I  am  forry  to 
fay  that  there  is  not  only  a  great  de¬ 
falcation  in  the  lift  of.  ftaff  officers  at 
home,  but  there  is  fuch  a  number  of 
half-pay  widows  upon  the  Englilh  as 
well  as  the  Iri(h  eftablifhments,  as 
feems  to  threaten  a  general  depopu¬ 
lation*  throughout  thefe  realms.  It 
therefore  behoves  every  member  with¬ 
in  thefe  walls  to  exert  her  utmoft  abi¬ 
lities,  and  throw  out  fuch  hints  as 
may  in  the  moft  eligible  manner  tend 
to  remove  the  evil.  I  (hall,  there¬ 
fore,  with  great  fubmiffion  to  the 
chair,  as  we  are  now  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  bufinefs,  propofe  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  following  refolutions: 

That  a  tax  of  four  (hillings  in  the 
pound  be  impofed  upon  all  bachelors 
upwards  of  twenty- five  years  of  age, 
in  proportion  to  their  eftates,  reve¬ 
nues,  or  incomes. 

That  bachelors  turned  of  forty-five 
(hall  moreover  make  a  will,  and  be¬ 
queath  one  half  of  their  property 
upon  their  demife  (as  they  themlelves 
can  he  of  no  farther  ufe  whilft  living), 
for  the  fupport  and  relief  of  diftrefied 
mardens  againft  their  will,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  hulbands  ^ 
Suitable  to  their  rank  and  pretenfions. 
Otherwife  the  faid  bachelors  are,  to 
be  deemed,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
old  maids,  and  condemned  accord- 
ingly^  to  lead  apes  in  hell. 

That  all  baftard  children  (hall  be 
pronounced  ^e  offspring  of  batche- 
lors,  and  that  they  be  compelled  to 
—provide  for  them  accordingly. 


That  oi^e  million  enchanting  fmiles, 
with  a  proportionate  number  of  cap¬ 
tivating  ogles,  be  immediately  iffued 
for  the  fervice  of  the  ladies  during 
the  current  year. 

That  900,000  languifhing  looks  be 
granted  out  of  the  finking  fund  of 
beauty,  to  make  good  difappoint- 
ments  and  deficiencies  incurred  laft 
year. 

That  bewitching  kiffes,  bearing 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  be  confo- 
lidated  with  pouting  lips,  and  made 
transferable  in  the  currency  of  rapture 
at  the  Exchequer  of  blifs. 

That  600,000  hulbands  be  faifed 
by  way  of  lottery,  with  an  agreeable 
d9uceur  to  the  fubferibers. — The  prizes 
to  be  paid  immediately  upon  drawing, 
without  any  deduction. 

That  one  million  neceflary  blulhes 
and  occafional  fighs  be  iifued  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  drawing  of  the  lot¬ 
tery. 

That  all  the  artillery  of  love  be 
properly  provided,  from  Cupid’s 
board  of  ordnance,  under  the  fign- 
manual  of  the  Cyprian  queen.  . 

If,  Sir,  you  approve  of  this  fpeci- 
n^en  of  the  proceedings  of  our  par¬ 
liament,  I  may  be  induced  to  tranf- 
mit  fome  other  minutes  from  our 
journals. 

A  Female  Legislator. 


Geographical  Description  of  the 
ISLE  of  MATRIMONT. 

Le  pays  du  Mariage  a  ccla  de  particulter, 
que  les  rtrangers  ont  envie  de  I’babi- 
ter,  cK  lee  habitans  naturris  vouthoieut 
cn  ctre  exiiez.  Tolt a  i  r  e. 

The  Ille  of  Matrimony  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  extremities  of  the 
torrid  and  frozen  zones,  and  confe- 
quently  the  temperature  of  the'  air 
muft  be  very  various  and  unfettled, 
as  the  bictereft  cold  morning  has. 
bc£n  frequently  known  to  fucceed  the 
warmeft  evening.  During  the  fpring 
this  iftand  experiences  the  moft  fultry 
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heats^  and  this  to  fo  great  an  excefs^ 
that  the  heads  of  its  inhabitants  are 
frequently  turned,  and  there  is  per* 
haps  no  ifland  riflng  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ocean  in  which  are  found 
fo  many  lunatics.  The  fummers^ 
however,  are  more  temperate  and  rc- 
freftiing  ;  and  the  gentle  breezes  that 
are  wafted  from  the  continent  of  Prw- 
dence^  fometimes  remove  the  evils  oc- 
caiioned  by  the  violence  of  the  fpring. 
The  autumn  is  a  bufy  and  difagree- 
able  ftafon ;  for  then  the  mind  of 
eyery  thoughtful  inhabitant  is  perpe¬ 
tually  employed  In  the  care  of  their 
tender  vines,  in  bringing  their  fruit 
to  perfeftion,  and  in  finding  a  proper 
market  for  them  ;  but  many  of  their 
vines  are  frequently  deftroyed  in  their 
bloom  by  too  tender  a  treatment,  and 
ftill  more  are  ruined  by  the  peftiferous 
bli;^hts  from  the  eaftern  regions  of 
luxury.  The  winters  in  this  ifle  are 
horrible  indeed  ;  for  howling  and 
freezing  winds  from  the  dreary  re¬ 
gions  of  the  north  confine  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  their  houfes,  and  fometimes 
to  their  beds.  At  this  feafon  the  men 
grow  Fretful  and  furly,  and  the  women 
loquacious,  and  fcold  immoderately. 
— — “  There  is  one  thing  peculiar  to 
this  ifland,  (if  we  may  believe  what 
Voltaire  fays  in  my  motto),  that 
ftrangers  are  defirous  of  fettling  there, 
V  bile  its  natural  inhabitants  would 
be  gladly  banlftied  from  it.”  Who¬ 
ever  takes  up  his  abode  on  this  ifland 
mnft,  by. the  laws  of  it,  conneft  him- 
felf  with  a  partner ;  and  fuch  part- 
n  rfhip  nothing  can  diffolvc  but  the 
death  of  one  of  them  ;  in  which  cafe 
it  has  frequently  been  obferved,  that 
the  furviving  party  has  inftantly  quit¬ 
ted  the  ifland,  and  returned  to  it  no 
more.  When  flrangers  firft  come 
here,  they  are  highly  delighted  with 
the  external  appearance  of  harmony 
between  each  perfon  and  their  part¬ 
ner  ;  but  they  no  fooner  make  a  fet- 
tlement  here  themfelves,  than  they 
find  that  the  no<fturnal  difeafe,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  a  curtain  leffure^ 
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deflroys  all  their  felicity.  Among 
the  politer  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland,  it  is  very  unfafhionable 
for  two  partners  to  be  feen  in  the 
fame  company  ;  and  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  one  to  connive  at  the 
othcr^s  dealing  in  contraband  goods, 
tho^  the  laws  arc  very  feverc  againfl 
it.  Indeed,  In  this  refpe^,  they  arc 
fuch  notorious  fmugglcrs,  that  no 
man  with  certainty  can  fay,  that  his 
mojl  delicate  ware  is  not  rifled  by  o- 
thers.  The  arms  of  this  ifland,  bv 
which  it  is  diflinguifhed  from  all 
others,  are  a  plain  ring,  or,  on  a  field, 
fable ;  the  fupporters,  Bacchus  and 
Morpheus  ;  the  motto,  mijericordia 
viihil  and  the  creft,  a  death’s  head 
on  an  hour  glafs.  The  ufual  divef- 
fion  of  thefe  people  Is  cards,  with 
which  both  partners  frequently  try 
who  (hall  firft  ruin  the  other  ;  but 
matrimonial  partners  arc  never  fuf- 
fered  to  play  in  the  fame  company, 
unlefs  their  behaviour  announces  them 
utter  ftrangers  to  each  other.  Peo¬ 
ple,  in  general,  on  their  firft  fettle- 
ment  in  this  ifland,  are,  as  it  were, 
enchanted  with  the  beautiful  appear¬ 
ance  of  what  is  here  called  the  Honey* 
moon;  but  many  of  them,  before  they 
have  a  month  inhabited  the  ifland, 
find,  that  what  appeared  to  them  at 
firft  as  a  moft  refplendent  luminary, 
is  nothing  but  a  phantom,  a  mere  va¬ 
pour  of  the  imagination.  In  fliort, 
this  ifland,  which  fo  many  reprefent 
as  the  region  of  delight,  as  the  gar¬ 
den  of  pleafure,  and  as  the  center  of 
all  human  happinefs,  is,  in  faft,  the 
abode  of  vexation,  the  den  of  difeon- 
tent,  and  the  vale  of  mifery. 

Answers  to  Queries.  [P.  275.] 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edin’^urcii 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

S  your  correfpondent  Mr  M.  pro- 
pofes  a  number  of  queries  [P. 
274-1*  for  .rhe  amuiement  of  your 
readers,  I  have  thrown  together  a  few 
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curfory  thoughts  upon  the  4th  and 
5th  of  thefe  queries,  which  you’ll  j 
pleafe  be  fo  kind  as  infert  in  vour 
ufeful  miTcellany. 

It  has  been  often  advanced,  that 
man  is  to  himfelf  the  foreft,  fureft  ill, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  himielf  is 
the  occafion  of  the  preateft  part  of 
the  miferies  that  befal  him  in  this  life.  I 

„  •  ,  _  I 

For  the  proof  of  this  affertion  we  need 
only  look  around  us  in  the  world 
There  we  may  behold  one  man  pof- 
fefl'ed  of  a  fine  eftate,  lurrounded  with 
affluence  and  a  numerous  body  of 
friends,  and,  in  fhort,  with  what  can 
make  life  comfortable  and  pleafant, 
health  of  body,  peace  from  without, 
and,  what  is  mentioned  before,  afflu¬ 
ence  ;  yet  this  fame  man,  from  ambi 
tious  and  reftlefs  thoughts,  anger,  re¬ 
venge,  \\nd  tne  infatiable  defire  of 
huppinefs  in  the  enjoyment  of  faUc 
pleafuies,  is  infenfible  to  all  thofe 
bit  (Tings  w’hich  are  really  in  his  pof- 
fefflon,  and,  as  Horace  e^^prefles  it, 

Is  poor  amidit  abundance  of  wealth.” 
The  only  thing  that  difturbs  him  is 
the  force  of  his  own  imagination, 
w  hich  renders  him  miferable  amid  (I 
all  the  enjoyments  that  this  life  can 
afford. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  behold 
a  very  poor  man,  w  ho  contents  himfelf 
entirely  with  the  care  cf  heaven,  and 
w^ho,  though  adverlity  bears  hard 
upon  him,  and  he  has  fcarcely  food 
to  fatisfy  the  cravings  of  nature,  yet 
he  can  furvey  the  rich  man’s  eftate 
with  more  real  pleafure  than  he  does 
himfelf.  He  can  behold  the  flowers 
fpringing,  the  trees  budding,  and  the 
bloffoms  of  the  fi  uit  blowing,  and  can 
lay  to  himfelf,  “  that  the  author  of 
our  being  has  thus  enriched  nature 
to  call  forth  the  gratitude  and  adora 
tion  V*/  his  reafonable  creatures,  and, 
in  return  for  fuch  gratitude,  to  fill 
their  .minds  with  calmnefs  and  fere- 
nity.”  Hence  arifes  the  truth  of  that 
alfertion,  ‘‘  That  the  happinefs  and 
miferies  of  human  life  are  rather  ima¬ 
ginary  than  real.”  Were  ihefe  the 


empty  w^ords  of  a  vain  fancy,' much 
mor«e  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
what  is  advanced ;  but  experience, 
the  foundation  of  argument,  fupplies 
the  plare  of  words. 

^iery  4.  It  is  a  proverbial  faying, 
That  ablence  is  a  cure  for  love  ;  and 
Virgil  has  fflid  of  himfelf,  “  Frit  la¬ 
mina  videndo !”  But  a  foluticn  is 
required. 

Whether  the  original  when  prefent, 
or  the  image  when  abfent,  of  the  be¬ 
loved  objed,  is  moft  fafeinating? 

As  love  is  by  ftir  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  natural  pafflon  of  the  human 
mind,  the  defeription  of  it  has  fur- 
nilhed  matter  to  the  active  fancy  in  all 
ages  :  hence  it  is  that  fcarcely  a  poem 
is  piibliflied,  a  tragedy  or  comedy- 
brought  upon  the  ftage,  but  there  is 
ahvays  fome  feene  or  another  filled 
with  a  love-ftory :  though  it  cannot 
b  ?  exhaufted  by  defeription,  yet  it  is 
almoft  impofljble  to  advance  any  thing 
new'  upon  the  head.  Flaviiig  already 
proved  that  imagination  works  fo 
ftrongly  upon  the  mind  of  man  as  to 
affc(ft  his  happinefs,  it  only  remains 
to  apply  it  to  the  prefent  qiieftion, 
which  will  be  the  more  readily  an- 
fvvered  by  being  thus  divided  :  1  ft. 
That  love  or  regard  which  one  per- 
fon  bears  to  another  within  the  power 
of  reafon  to  controul;  2dly,  Thefe 
notions,  or  delulive  hopes,  of  love 
which  go  beyond  reafon. 

As  to  the  fir  ft  of  thefe,  the  Spedla- 
tpr’s  love  cafuift  pronounces  abfence 
to  be  a  perfed  and  infallible  cure. 

As  to  the  laft,  Mr  Thomfon,  that 
great  mafter  of  nature,  after  deferi- 
bing  a  lover  in  the  full  pofteftion  oi 
hjs  miftrefs,  thus  commences  him 
when  at  a  diftaiice  from  her : 

“  But  abfent,  what  fantaftic  woes  a- 
r  on  I’d, 

Rage  in  each  thought,  by  rcftlefs 
mi.fing  fed, 

“  Chill  the  warm  check,  and  blaft  the 
bloom  or  life 

He  goes  on,  in  the  fame  beautiful 
drain,  unparallelled  in  medern  poetry? 
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and  leads  him  through  all  the  mazes 
ot  unrivalled,  fantallical  love*  But 
irientioning  jealoufy,  cruel  as  the 
grave,  and  how  the  raptured  foul, 
formerly  borne  away  on  the  fleeting 
win^s  of  fanciful  blifs,  is  tormented 
by  h,  he  adds,  as  the  final  account  of 
his  imaginary  evils. 

That  even  the  fad  affurance  of  his 
fears, 

“  Were  cafe  to  what  he  fecls.’^ 

I  cannot  here  omit  a  fentiment  of 
VirgiPs,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
book  of  the  -^neid,  where,  after  end¬ 
ing  the  long  difcourfe  between  -/Eneas 
and  Dido,  he  thus  defcribes  the  Cineen 
when  left  alone ; 

“  At  regina  gravi  jamdudum  faucia 
cura, 

“  Vu  Inus  alit  venis,  ct  toeco  carpitur 
igni.” 


From  this  he  immediately  gives  the 
reafons  why  Ihe  cherilhed  the  wound 
in  her  bofoin,  viz.  The  heroic  va¬ 
lour  of  the  chief,  the  honour  and  dif- 
tinguiihed  renown  of  his  race,  his 
beautiful  appearance,  and  grace-fnl 
eloquence,  wrought  more  powerfully 
upon  her  imagination  when  ahfent, 
than  his  perfon  when  prefent.’’ 

From  all  which  it  is  evident,  “I'.at 
the  image  of  the  perfon  beloved,  when 
abfent,  is  as  much  more  fafcinating 
than  the  original  when  prelent,  as 
imaginviiion  is  fiiperior  to  the  moll 
perfect  of  the  fenfes.’’ 

^lery  5.  Is  it  pofTible  for  a  man 
to  rcafon  himfelf  ei:Iicr  in  or  out  of 
love  ? 


Anf-jjsr,  If  not  too  deeply  funk, 
and  if  above  his  rank  in  lift,  it  is  eafy 
f(m  a  man  to  realoii  Iiimlelf  out  oi 
love.  IntereR,  and  the  common  con¬ 


cerns  of  Hie,  with  length  ot  time,  coa- 
veriatlon,  and  being  oiten  in  compa¬ 
ny  with  the  pelf)!!  (where  there  is  no 
uncommon  antipathy  or  avei(lon), 
^vill  produce  li)vc  ;  for  leaving  it  en¬ 
tirely  to  nature,  Ihc  often  Jc»es  won¬ 
ders  in  cafes  of  tlii.t  kind. 

1  am,  yoiir’s,  *xc. 

UR  BANES 


i'br/fV;  M.vch  » 4.  1782. 
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a  Letifr  from  a  Girtldinan  at  Flo¬ 
rence  to  his  Fricfi.i  h:  London,  Dc* 

C€7}ih<;r  1781. 


YOU  adc  me  what  hidcrical  or 
literary  anecdotes  I  Iiave  picked 
up,  as  you  are  not  fo  curicnis  about 
VirLii;  I  will  relate  one,  wiiich  I  I.avc 
from  the  bell  authorities  iicre. 

When  the  Lilt  Pope  (the  half  IVo- 
tellant  Ganganelil)  was  demuliihin^r 
the  Order  ol  Jei'ui  t s,  (  i  bundle  of  j)** 
pers  was  found  at  tlie  Roman  Col¬ 
lege,  relative  to  rlie  myfUiics  of  the 
Powder  Plot.  Ir  was  immcdlarelv 
fent  to  the  Holy  Fallier  ;  lie  opened 
it,  looked  over  the  contents,  i'ealed 
them  up  again  with  his  own  feal,  and 
fent  them  to  the  Secret  Congregation 
which  was  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  papers  of  iliat  intriguing  order. 
It  is  reported,  that  our  court  might 
have  obtained  copies  of  them  on  rca- 
fonable  terms  ;  and  furely  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ought  not,  ibr  many  reafons, 
to  have  been  milied  :  but  v/lthout 
totally  i  cjocling  it,  we  propofed  a  pal¬ 
try  fum  tliav  would  fe.irccly  have 
procured  a  common  news  letter  from 
Rome  lor  half  a  yearns  correfpon- 
dence. 


Ganganeili\s  lad  illncfs  foon  came 
on,  and  lince  his  dtauh  every  body 
has  fcalcci  up  thwlr  lips  on  the  f.ILdi, 
By  an  adveriiAinent  then  puldilhtd 
in  the  Florence  Gazette,  wl\icli  men¬ 
tioned  this  bundle,  it  was  luf-pofed, 
that  the  court  of  Roa^c  themfelves 
had  thoughts  of  obliging  tlie  public 
witli  its  contents.  Bvit  “  ilagloiic  di 
Stato*’  prevail-jd  over  the  I'piri:  ct 
diieovery,  aUvi  it  is  thought  that  nc*: 
affeRlon  to  tlic  fuj'‘preired  order,  Tuit 
re-aard  to  the  In'iiour  (-1  twti  I'^our  ifa, 
p! evented  their  being  made  pu olie  ; 
as  it  would  ii.avc  r.ppcarcd,  that  not 
merely  Fathers  Ihitljns,  (Fn-ner,  ami 
Ijiidwin,  but  the  Goly  Fai'i'-rs  them- 
felves,  were  at  the  bottom  rf  t:  o. 
ho:  nd  conlpiracy.  1  would  r.ot  Ly 
au.y  means  willi  n.s  to  i^e  tlie  jivuTe 
lo:  e  Oi  the  nan  Catholic  relh'i. 


t 
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but  I  am  by  all  means  of  rational  per- 
fuafion  for  fupporting  the  honour  and 
utility  of  that  great  work  the  Refor¬ 
mation:  and  it  is  owing  to  that*s 
getting  ground  both  in  Catholic  and 
Protellant  countries,  that  the  milder 
principles  and  condm^  of  the  former 
are  really  owing. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  See. 

A  RAMBLER. 


rough  contempt  for  him  who  ufes  it. 
Some  foibles  there  are  which,  if  fati. 
rized  in  a  general  manner,  may  be 
perhaps  cured ;  but  if  the  fatire  is 
particularly  pointed  at  one,  that  one 
individual  becomes  more  obdinate 
than  ever  in  adhering  to  his  foibles. 
On  thefe  occafions  the  fati  rift  mu  ft 
endeavour  to  perfect  his  cure  with  as 
little  probing  as  poflible ;  for  if  the 
patient  feels  the  fmart  of  the  curative 
inftrument  too  acutely,  he  will  be  apt 
to  exclaim,  that  the  “  cure  is  worfe 
than  the  difeafe.” 

Samuel  Foote  was  the  greateft  mi¬ 
mic  perhaps  the  world  ever  faw.  His 
mimicry  has  been  thus  defended  :  — 

When  we  attempt  to  give  advice  to 
a  friend  in  private,  he  is  generally 
offended  with  the  freedom  ;  the  moft 
probable  means,  then,  of  mending  his 
errors,  and  (hewing  our  friendlhip,  is 
to  expofe  his  errors  in  public,  that 
(hame  may  drive  him  to  corrcdl 
them.” — But  none  who  know  their 
own  hearts  will  think  this  a  piece  of 
juft  philofophy.  When  private  ad¬ 
monition  becomes  ineffedlual,  the  talk 
of  friendlhip  is  fully  performed*  We 
muft  love  our  inftrudors,  not  fear 
th^m.  But  to  make  a  man  repeatedly 
the  laughing  (lock  of  thoufands,  is 
fcarccly  the  part  of  humanity,  efpeci- 
ally  as  it  is  more  natural  for  us  to 
refent  fuch  an  affront  with  the  keen- 
eft  indignation,  than  to  amend  w^hat 
is  alledged  to  need  reformarioii. — 
Befides,  allowing  that  by  this  public 
expofure  a  man  was  incited  to  amend 
his  follies,  ftill  how  is  it  poflible  he 
(hould  ever  reconcile  himfclf  to  the 
difagreeable  idea,  that  thefe  follies 
were  difeovered  to  many  thoufands, 
imprinted  on  their  memories,  and 
ready  to  be  raked  up  when  caufe  of 
obloquy  occurred  ? 

When  Mimicry,  however,  is  confi¬ 
ned  to  general  objects,  nothing  can 
be  more  ufeful,  particularly  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  a  ftory  ;  but  when  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  turn  into  ridicule  wor- 
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Unfortunately  for  man¬ 
kind,  they  are  fometimes  endued 
with  many  talents  which,  when  wifely 
ufrd,  might  be  Angularly  beneficial, 
but  appear  moft  lively  at  a  time  when 
the  judgment  is  weak,  and  the  fore- 
fight  imperfedl.  No  talent  can  poffi 
bly  be  more  pleafing  than  mimicry, 
and  there  furcly  is  none  the  intem¬ 
perate  ufe  of  which  procures  more 
enemies.  The  reafon  is,  that  it  af¬ 
fects  thbfe  parts  of  our  character  w’hich 
feem  moft  connefted  with  our  pride*. 
1  have  feen  a  man  tamely  bear  to  be 
curfed  for  a  fool,  branded  for  an 
infidel,  and  laughed  at  for  his  igno¬ 
rance  ;  and  yet,  when  afterwards  he 


and  yet,  when  afterwards  he 
underftood  that  a  mimic  had  enter¬ 
tained  a  company  with  his  manner  of 
walking  and  entering  a  room,  he  con- 


agaiuft  the  mimic,  which  he  never 
abated  to  his’  dying  day.  There  are 
thoufands  to  whom  pride  is  a  much 
more  beloved  polTefljon  than  charaiier^ 
and  who  will  fuffer  any  imputation 
on  the  latter  with  meanntfs,  but  who 
refent  what  wounds  their  pride  with 
a  zeal  bbrdering  on  madnefs. 

The  principal  argument  in  favour 
of  Mimicry  is,  that  it  may  be 


a  means 

'  of  curing  the  foibles  againft  which  it 
is  employed.  But  this  can  only  be 
the  cafe  with  a  certain  dais  of  men 
of  the  moft  impartial  fenfe  and  open 
judgment.  This  clafs  being  very 
thin,  I  camnot  help  affirming,  that 
with  the  generality  of  mankind  this 
talent  produces  no  effe^  but  a  iho- 
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clouded  with  fomc  little  improprfe- 
ties)«  It  (hews  a  bafenefs  of 
which  every  man  would  to  be 
thought  deftitute  of.  I  have  ouly  to 
add  on  the  fubjed»  that  few  people 
are  more  loud  in  their  clamour  againft 
Mimicry  than  they  who  polFefs  none 
of  the  art,  and  who  are  fo  confeious 
of  their  failings  as  to  dread  the  view 
of  them  at  fecond  hand.  For  my 
part,  I  never  remember  to  have 
laughed  fo  heartily,  nor  to  have  been 
better  pleafed,  than  once,  w'hen  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  mimic  took  me  off  in  fome 
improprieties  of  behaviour  at  table. 
This  was  done  in  a  full  company,  and 
he  foon  after  paid  me  the  following 
compliment ;  Sir,  were  all  whom  I 
take  oflF  like  you,  my  trade  w^ould 
foon  want  objects  ;  for  if  I  were  now 
to  mimic  you  for  thefe  aukwardnefies, 
nobody  would  give  me  credit,  nor 
acknowledge  the  likenefs.*' 

Your’s,  &c. 

MIRROR. 


MILITARY  COURTSHIP. 
yf  curioui  old  Danifli  Anecdote. 
nHE  method  which  King  Sigar 


while  a  fovereign  Prince  was  offering 
facrifices  to  her  beauty  at  the  (hrinc 
of  love. — Perceiving  that  this  mafeu* 
line  lady  was  not  to  be  gained  by  the 
ufual  arts  of  lovers,  Sigar  took  the 
extraordinary  refolution  of  addreffing 
her  in  a  mode  more  agreeable  to  her 
humour.  He  fitted  out  a  fleet,  went 
in  queft  of  her,  and  engaged  her  in  a 
furious  battle,  which  continued  two 
days  without  remiflion  ;  thus  gaining 


only  by  valour. 


Anecdote  of  the  Earl  of  S— — 

WHEN  the  Earl  of  S— h  came 
to  his  title,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  to 
make  the  grand  tour,  the  Countefs 
Dowager  prefented  him  with  a  Bible 
elegantly  bound  and  clafped,  with  a 
llridl  injundion,  minutely  to  ftudy  Its 
contents,  as  the  beft  companion  he 
could  have  in  his  travels ;  his  Lord- 
fliip  promifed  faithfully  to  obferve  his 
noble  motheris  advice,  and,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  prefented  her  with 
the  facred  volume,  at  the  fame  time 
afluring  her  Ladyfhip,  that  he  was 
perfeiSly  acquainted  with  every  chap¬ 
ter  ;  I  lhall  fee  that,  replied  the  Lady, 
opening  the  book,  when  the  Earl 
found,  to  his  great  mortification,  tha- 
her  Ladyfhip  had  placed  a  bank  bill 
of  one  hundred  pounds  betwixt  the 
leaves  of  every  book,  from  Genefis  to 
Revelations,  which  remained  in  the 
fame  ftate  as  when  his  Lordlhip  re¬ 
ceived  it ! 


The  new  ninety  gun  fliip  the 
Atlas,  that  was  lately  launched 
at  Chatham,  had  at  her  head  the 
figure  of  Atlas  fupporting  the  globe. 
By  an  error  of  the  buil.Jer,  the  globe 
was  placed  fo  high,  that  part  of  it  was 
obliged  to  be  cut  away  before  the 
bowfprit  could  be  fitted  in.  This 
part  happened  to  be  no  other  than  all 
North  America  ;  and  what  was  more 
remarkable,  the  ptrfon  who  was  or¬ 
dered  to  take  the  hatchet  and  flice  k 
off,  was  an  American. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  a  loofe  and 
gay  turn'  of  mind  happening, 
fome  few  weeks  fince,  to  be  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  religious  man,  was  ridi¬ 
culing  things  of  a  ferious  nature  in 
very  profligate  language  ;  upon  which 
the  good  man  faid,  **  You  put  me  in 
mind.  Sir,  of  a  deaf  man  ridiculing 
the  charms  of  mufic,  and  a  blind  man 
fpeaking -contemptibly  of  the  beauty 
of  colours.’* 


Darknefs  now  o’er  all  the  earth 
Dimly  calls  her  fabke  veil; 

Hark,  the  pealing  voice  of  mirth 
Echoes  thro*  yon  lowland  vale. 

Slowly  by  the  moon’s  pale  light. 

Let  me  trace  the  rapt’rous  founds 
Ah'  from  yonder  woodland  height. 

Hear  the  merry  voice  refound. 

’Tis  from  C - t*s  lofty  tow’r, 

I-aiighter  revels  on  the  ear^ 

Swift  1  feel  the  mapic  pow’r 
Fill  my  boding  heart  with  fear* 

Now  perhaps  the  horrid  rites 
Stamp  my  fix’d  eternal  doctm. 

This  the  awful  fatal  night, 

Mark'd  with  more  than  ’cuflom’d  gloom’ 

Yie’ding  to  parental  pride, 

Anna  gives  her  drooping  hand. 

Sorrow  melts  the  blooming  bride. 

Secret  from  the  bridal  band. 

Soon  the  fullen  voice  of  grief, 

Burlling  from  its  inward  bounds. 

Soon  lhall  mourn  its  lolt  relief; 

Sadly  foft  in  broken  founds. 

Pcnfive  thro*  the  foreft^s  vale, 

Wand’ring  wide  my  weary  way, 

Let  me  chaiit  my  artlefs  tale, 

Shrinking  from  the  face  of  day^ 

Night!  to  thee  I  pay  myrows, 

OlT’rin^s  meet  for  thee  I  bea#% 

Off  rings  fuch  as  forrow  knows. 

Weeping  with  dilhevell’d  hair. 

Oft  from  vonder  woodland  grove. 

Thou  malt  hear  my  melting  groan^; 

Oft  lhall  hear  the  voice  of  love, 

Mutt’ring  wild  its  penfivc  moans. 
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EVENING.  Or,  Sh epherdV  Laai£N« 
TATioN.  A  Poem. 


Glancing  thro’  the  Icafy  grove, 

See  the  fun- beams  faintly  dawn. 
See  the  pnrple  light  of  love,  ‘ 
Blooming  o’er  ih’  extended  lawn. 

Chcarly  fport  ihc  village  train. 

See  them  thro’  the  woodbine  rove ; 
RuOic  mirth  ailorns  the  plain. 

All  is  melody  and  love. 

Nature  llrikes  the  living  lyre, 

Ev’ty  choul  her  hand  obeys; 

Higher  fwdl  the  notes,  and  higher, 
Higher  rife  the  warbling  lays. 

Echo  j  nns  the  hollow  voice, 

Thrilling  o’er  the  pearly  llream  ; 
Linnets  hymn  their  artlefs  choice, 
Round  the  verdant  meads  that  teem, 

Winding  thro’  the  mrffy  ground 
Riv’lcts  wave  their  varied  courfe. 
Groves  rerponfivc  catch  the  found. 
Echo  rolls  from  fourcc  to  fource. 

Ev’ning  pours  her  livid  dew. 

Dropping  from  the  red’ning  Ikies, 
Rofes  catch  a  fainter  hue, 

Blulh  ;^frelh,  again  arife. 

Still  amidll  the  dark’ning  fcerc, 
Phoebus  eft  uproars  his  head. 

Oft  emits  a  dying  gleam, 

Twinkling  from  his  azure  bed. 

Still  btfdc  tlic  yielding  maid, 
SlieplicrJs  tune  their  artlefs  lays. 
Still' beneath  the  hawthorn  lhadc, 
Millie  thrills  and  dies  away. 

Nature  joins  the  feather’d  pair. 

Love  dircfls  tluii  fond  embrace; 
joyous  thro*  the  liquid  air, 

Dart  tile  lovc-inchanted  race. 

Breathing  o’er  the  dewy  flow’rs. 
Zephyrs  waft  their  od’rous  way, 
Blufhing  thro’  the  fragrant  bow’rs, 
Whifp’ring  breezes  feem  to  fay  : 

Hither,  hither,  all  ye  fair, 

Hither  all,  ye  blooming  youth. 

Quick  the  nuptial  rites  prepare. 
Welcome  now  to  love  and  truth.” 

Yet  awhile,  and  now  the  bell 

Marks  the  hour  of  h'all’ning  night, 
*Tis  the  folcmn-founding  knell 
Of  the  quickly-fleeting  light. 

Tripping  light  o’er  yonder  plain, 
Shepherds  lead  their  brides  along, 

.1  alone  of  all  the  fwains 

Sadly  leave  the  joyous  throng. 


The  BANKS  of  ANNAN*  A  Pastorad. 


HEN  Phoebu 


«  with  fpicndor  had  Ihoiic 
VV  on  the  hills. 

And  bade  the  grey  mills  difappear. 

Young  Strephon,  whoi'e  joy  was  to  tend  a  fevo 
Iheep, 

Away  from  his  cottage  did  fleer.’ 

While  his  flocks  fed  before  him  with  pleafurc 
and  cafe, 

And  his  lambkins  did  frolic  and  plav; 

He  leaned  him  down  on  the  Annan’s  green 
banks. 

Whole  flreams  glided  gently  away. 

As  he  lay  thus  reclined,  and  thought  no  one 
near. 

His  crook  by  he  carelefsiy  flung,  (love. 

And  his  plaid  for  the  lhcpherd,  alas!  was  in 

And  of  Phillis  thus  fwectly  he  fung. 


3^9 


LITERARY  A  M  U  S  E  M  EN  T. 


’Young  Phillis  is  rofy  and  frcHi  as  tl.c  morn, 
.•When  the  beams  of  Aiir  •ra  apj>ear; 

She  is  fair  as  the  lily  that. grows  in  the  vale, 
When  Flora  has  deck’d  the  gay  year. 

As  the  fnow  on  t lie  mountains  her  neck  is. as 
white, 

And  her  hand  is  as  f'ft  as  the  down  ; 

Her  red  ruby  lips  like  the  hor.ty  a  e  fweet, 
And  her  eyes  like  a  berry  are  br<»w'.i. 

The  fweet  finging  birds  with  her  voice  cannot 
vie. 

When  the  wood  with  their  melody  ring<, 
Kor  the  mulicof  harps,  when  the  hi. gets  of 
balds 

btruy  over  the  fweet  founding  drings*. 

In  Phillis  the  graces  and  virtues  all  meet. 

She  isclicarful,  good  Matur’d,  and  free; 
Among  all  the  nymphs  that  on  Annan  arc 
Sure  none  is  f » lovely  to  me.  (fecii, 

it  wa»  when  in  fcarch  of  a  lambkin  1  d ray’d, 
O’er  mu  rlands  rude,  barreo.  and  bare,” 

7  hat  fiill  1  cfp.cd  this  matchlcfs  young  maid. 
So  comely,  fo  blooming,  and  fair 

hlj  heart  I  am  fure  was  once  I’ghtfomc  and 
.  free, 

Rut,  alas!  what  a  change  do  I  find! 

For  now  I’m  held  fail  in  the  fetters  of  love, 

O  may  the  dear  charmer  be  kind! 

Would  Fhillii  agree  in  my  cottage  to  dwell. 
Where  peace,  love,  a?  d  innocence  reign, 

7  he  tells  and  the  mounuina  w  ’Uld  alway*  be 

And  the  daily  dill  bloom  on  the  pjain. 

With  PhrlHs  what  plcafure  and  joy  would  it 
y:e!d, 

IVIy  flocKS  in  yon  vaMcy  t  >  feed  ! 

So  Iditlie  and  fo  happy  no  (h  pherd  w’ould  be, 
No  Ihephcrd  on  Annan  or  Tweed. 

.1  a(k  not,  kind  Hcav'n  !  to  he  wealthy  or  great. 
Or  titles  vain  nioitals  call  high; 

But  on  An’n.\n  s  fweet  lia-iks  dill  a  Ihtpherd 
to  t)C. 

And  with  i'liillis  to  live  and  to  die. 


What  emula'ion  fires  this  rival  pair ! 

VARitTV,  tluir  cverladiiij^  taic — 

\\'h..t  choice  .id.'.rimr nts  each  preicntsto  view  ! 
New  f'lrhilli  d  rfw/;7.,/.r,  now  n>hcle  pieces 
d  now  old  p.  ttcrtis  by  the  icdl^ri*  Ikill, 

.>lic  d  ir’O  ijtety  lihc  a  cat  bank  hill. 

Mere  ait  they??// of  t.irc.ifTian  Ihine.s 
Orliom  l.'Uf  jt'tjf  v\ithSc  ttilh  combines, 
riicrc  cheq  e*  'd  .  mi  icq’iin’'*  fair  virruc  calls 
To  ‘  egio  i.yinpl'S,  in  Pnfey  wotjey  jhawh  ; 
Clhliaxvs  and  T.ciuWi  uli  .he  town  entice — 
True  tadern  fplcuiior !— *‘  nothing  but 
price.  . 

Till  good  old  Lun  rebukes  the  haughty  boad. 
Stalks  from  his  tomb  and  links  a  half  price 
ghod. 

Whit  then  to  judly  win  tliis  precious  name. 
What  true  Vaiictv  row  fues  fur  fame  I 
Let  y<jur  own  judgment  fix  our  author’s  plea; 

I  0  that  we  trud  to  night’s  Variety 
No  fod’ring  paragraph  «  ur  Mule  can  hoad. 

To  liip  youu;:  lauicU  in  the  h^lorn’tng  Pojl  ; 

Or  call  th  feed!ing  puffs,  at  randjm  let, 

To  thrive  tranlpiante-i  in  the  hsoo.i  Gazette, 
Such  .'ankrup  tiicks  Ic’  failc  ambiilou  J'lay, 
And  live  o  taper  credit — day  hy  d.iy; 
Variety  dildains  to  trud  her  caiifc 
to  feifilh  riatt  IV  y  to  bought  applaufc. 

What  lays  tne  tow». : — do  more — reform 
enough — 

That  BfuJj els  Gazette  (lopt  the  prompter’s  pi; d*. 
The  prompter  .s  lye,  in  a  hue  frenzy  ht, 

GMnees  from  j'it  to  box,  fro'ti  box  to  pit; 

And  as  h:.s  f  incv  bi-dies  forth  whole  rows 
Of  ^hfen^  belies,  and  vTiiinary  beaus, 

His  fertile  pe  i  alPlts  th’  ideal  vapi>urs. 

And  give*  them  lucal  fixture  in  the  p.apers. 

•  here  the  bold  tro.oes  i  t  ai  illation  glow 
Rciplcudciit  crouds  ihe  teeming  houlc  o  t  r» 
How ; 

R.epc;>te(*  l.u'd-  attend  r.^rb  feet  *’  tlirmigheut. 
Ant.  the.  pl-v  cl  us  wi»h  a  gm’  al  fhout. 

l;Ui  this  licht.ou'.  cur  •-■m)  is  ;  ali — 

Falii' (if  if' >  •'>11  f  lUie  irud  fir  dilgi..cd  at  lad. 
Ill  V  It  as  wealth,  1  r  irealure  or  applaulc. 

True  g/  ’tie  (  it  -i  t  is  the  pu’d'C  raulr— 

J  he  laws  of  t.rite  at  halt  lhall  dill  bc  tree— 
.Ad'Tt  then  ki..('iv— for  Vakilty. 


FROLOGU E  to  the  New  Cewr/ys/ VARiETYf. 
Written  by  R.  Iickfi.l,  Efq; 

Spoken  hy  Mr  King. 

Amid  the  rivaU  of  contending  trade, 

That  court  Variety’s  fu  cclfive  ai 
7  wo  ncighb’ting  hrafes  mod  exe;t  incir  cares, 
To  deck  with  lu  veity  their  p.Jent  wares ; 

Both  in  their  turns  your  gen’rous  cuftom'A 
Rain,  ^  .  .  > 

For  both  a  pow'rful  company  maintain,  T 
In  Covent  Garden,  and  at  Dniry  Lane.  J 

*  Oran-mclla. 

For  an  .a:count  of  tins  Comedv,  fee  p.  i8i. 

VCL.  LV. 


EXTEMPORE.  Ton  lady  cf  Tori  pr’nc'^ 
pleSy  apt'carit:^  at  the  I  heaire  Royal  in  Duo- 
hn  :h  an  ora>  ge  L‘'h  in  her  Brea  It.  on 
Ki*'g  IP illiain  s  Birti-niglt,  By  the  late 
Sr  l.EGEK,  E/j; 

r\H()i;  li  tie  Lory,  w!  y  the  j.-d 
JL  Of  ^eajiug  ("V  nge  in ’hv  bread; 

When  that  fame  lirc.ilt,  hetr.iying,  ihows 
The  whitcnelsof  the  rebel  ro;c  ? 

EPIGRAM.  By  Sa.m  Sm.\rt  of  Bodon. 

IL  T  s  tbr  )w  nil  cuck'  Ids  over,  Pantus  crie*;, 
^  i'ird  ie.  'tn  lof^im  iv.v  dcar^  liis  wilV  rv*' 
p'^’3. 

A  a  u 
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REVIEW. 

77v  Adventures^ ^IRupbe  ;  *whireln 
arc  ir,tcrjp*rfed  various  Anecdotes^ 
Ajiatic  and  European,  [P.  347*3 

The  following  fcenc,  which  is  ^ 
laid  in  a  pawnbroker’s  Ihop,  is 
inuicliing  and  natural.  | 

“  Upon  our  arrival  at  London, my 
nialUr  fell  in  with  feme  of  his  Eall- 
India  uielTinates. — He  could  not  deny 
liimfelf  a  little  grog  with  thofe  honell 
fdlow's.  But  his  finances  were  fo  ab- 
folutely  reduced,  that  in  order  to  ac- 
compliih  this,  he  carried  two  ftiirts, 
winch  he  had  in  a  bundle,  and  at 
length  rayfclf,  to  a  pawn-broker’s 
Ihop  in  Holborn.  The  Ihlrts  he  left 
with  much  pleafurc,  but  I  could  fee 
his  pain  on  producing  me ;  for  the  idea 
of  Molly  Black,  to  whom  he  now  had 
notliiiig  left  to  give,  returned  in  its 
full  vtgf.ur. 

“  Tne  melancholy  air  of  my  new 
iMbitaiioii,  and  the  dark  countenance 
t;r  my  preknt  polfeiror,  combined  to 
ini  jire  me  with  a  fort  of  horror  I  had 
jicver  known  before. 

“  Gentle  reader,  if  it  is  not  very 
difai^recable  to  you,  the  view  of  fuch 
a  place  may  be  attended  with  inftruc* 
tion.  It  will  teach  you  to  know  wdiat 
VH  etches  feel. — You  will  learn  to 
elteem  the  fun-lhine  of  your  own 
condition,  and  difeontent,  fo  injurious 
to  .he  deity,  will  feldom  hang  over 
your  forehead. 

“  Firfl  then,  take  a  view  of  that 
window  where  fuch  a  variety  of  trin¬ 
kets  are  difplayed. — Thofe  watches 
that  were  wont  to  mark  the  courfe 
of  chearful  hours,  are  now  filent  as 
the  lapfe  of  time,  which  they  were 
defigned  to  meafure.  They  point  at 
dilferent  parts  of  their  circle  you  fee, 
according  as  they  were  lad  animated 
by  tlxpir  unfortunate  mailers. — That 
ring  w’as  perhaps  in  remembrance  of 
the  pureil  Hame  that  love  can  excite, 


and  may  have  been  worn  by  foryic 
gentle  maid. — This  one  is  a  wedding 
ring ;  it  has  been  a  witnefs  of  the 
faireft  pleafures  that  heaven  beftows 
on  mortals. — Sad  misfortunes  alone 
could  force  its  miflrefs  to  expofe  it  to 
falc  ;  perhaps  this  ftep  was  the  only 
one  by  which  Ihe  could  fupport  the 
helplefs  offspring  of  that  union  it  was 
made  to  celebrate. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  apartment, 
you  behold  the  very  necelfaries  of 
life,  which  hunger  has  torn  from  their 
mailers.  Good  heavens!  what  has 
become  of  thofe  wretches  which  thefe 
rags  ufed  to  defend  from  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather.  This  is  not 
a  temple  where  wealth  has  depofiteJ 
its  fuperduities ;  it  is  a  cell  loaded 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  afflided,  and 
the  very  necelfaries  of  neceflity. 

When  I  entered  this  abode,  it 
w^as  illuminated  with  a  great  number 
of  lamps,  for  the  fun  by  this  time  had 
left  the  world  in  darknefs,  and  the 
beafts  of  the  field,  more  wife  than 
men,  were  enjoying  the  rcfrelhment 
of  fleep,  and  the  luxury  of  dreams. 

“  The  firll  cuftomer  that  entered 
our  Ihop,  was  a  young  woman  with 
much  of  the  lady  in  her  appearance. 
Round  her  eyes  a  degree  of  purple 
joined  with  the  watery  look  of 
the  eye-ball,  which  moved  heavily  in 
its  orbit,  feemed  to  indicate,  with 
other  things,  that  fhe  was  not  un¬ 
acquainted  with  forrow. — She  feemed 
on  entering,  to  feel  much  for  the  fitu- 
ation  into  which  neceflity  had  thrown 
her,  but  roufing  all  her  fortitude,  ftie 
advanced  to  our  counter,  and  produc- 
^  watch,  received  from  my 
mailer  a  fmall  fum  in  proportion  to 
its  real  value. 

I  had  a  defire  to  know  more  of 
this  young  perfon^s  hillory,  for  I 
ftrongly  fympathifed  in  her  fufferings, 
which  did  not  feem  to  me  the  confe- 
quenceof  any  fault.  For  this  purpofe 
I  difpatched  Dudlility,  one  of  my 
fubordinate  fpirits,  to  follow  her  home 
and  learn  her  hillory. — I  had  the  fcl- 


J  ©wing  account,  on  the  return  of  my 
meffenger 


ceedingly  well  contented,  as  he  was 
fituation  to  pleal'e  both  hiin- 


now  in  a 
•felf,  and  his  frienda. 

“  Our  next  cudomer  was  a  w — , 
that  left  with  us  a  valuable  crucirtx, 
which  the  (lole  from  a  French  Abbe 
the  author  of  a  rreatlfe  on  morality. 
It  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
Abbe  had  given  iier  opportunities  to 
accomplilh  the  theft,  w’hich  he  ilioiiM 
not  have  given. 

‘‘  A  young  gentleman  next  made 
his  appearance.  As  his  figure  was 
one  of  ilie  fined  and  mod  Itriking  I 
had  ever  feen,  I  was  indanily  lit i zed 
W'ith  a  defire  of  knowing  his  hidory. 
One  of  my  fubordinate  fpirits  imme¬ 
diately  mounted  his  cella  turcica  bv' 
my  command,  from  which  Ipot  the 
brain  above  may  befeen  marked  with 
impi  effions,  like  the  figures  on  a  ce- 
ledial  globe.  Thefe  impreirioiis  are 
nothing  but  the  Icraiche!*  made  by  ob¬ 
jects  wjiich  have  been  prefented  to  the 
ftnfes,  and  of  which  memory  makes 
ufe  in  her  operations.  By  reading 
thefe,  we  can  difeover  all  tlic  tran- 


«  This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant,  who  was  eminent  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  his  great  wealth.  She  mar- 
ried  againjl  the  •will  of  her  father  a 
young  man  of  much  merit,  and  no 
fortune,  which  the  parent  ever  after- 
wards  edeemed  fucli  a  crime,  that 
all  he  had  was  given  at  his  death  to 
a  nephew,  whom  the  uncle  never  faw 
in  his  life-time. — Alter  her  father’s 
death,  the  unhappy  daughter  beheld 
her  family  increafe,  without  the  hopes 
of  being  able  to  fupport  them,  when 
Ihe  lod  her  hufband,  after  a  long  ill- 
iiefs,  occafioned  by  the  refledion  on 
his  fituation. — She  hitherto  had  not 
applied  to  any  of  her  ungenerous  rela¬ 
tions  ;  but  as  this  watcti  was  almod 
the  only  thing  betwixt  her  children 
and  w^nt,  (he  mud  foon  fuffer  the 
pangs  tJiai  await  a  generous  mind, 
when  forced  to  folicit  what  fliould 
have  been  offered  unalked. — This  is 
not  the  only  indance  1  have  feen  of 
the  bad  confequences  of  rafh  mar* 
riages,  nor  the  only  one  lhave  knowm 
of  the  hard  hearts  of  old  men. 

“  The  lady  was  fcarcely  gone,  when 
an  old  warrior  came  in.  He  had  left 
his  legs  in  Germany,  and  was  fup- 
ported  by  two  wooden  fubditutes. 
Under  his  coat  was  concealed  a  broad 
fword,  which  with  much  unconcern, 
he  informed  my  mader,  he  would  be 
glad  by  his  afiidance  to  convert  into 
porter,  “  This  liquor,  faid  he,  gave 
vigour  to  my  youth,  and  at  prefent 
fupports  my  old  age.  You  fte,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  have  few  limbs  to  take  care 
of,  and  no  children,  and  why  Ihould 
not  I  make  the  bed  ufe  of  mv  time. 

a 

The  people  at  B  ruffe  Is,  where  I  was 
quartered,  are  mucii  wifer  than  you, 
Englifiimen,  for  they  neither  learn 
any  thing,  nor  do  any  tiling. — Tliis 
fword,  gentlemen,  has  killed  a  French* 


\ 
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the  confent  of  his  father,  to  London,  I  “  While  his  mind  was  in  this  tltua- 
to  pais  away  a  few  months  ct  v<;ca'  tion,  he  faw  one  evening,  at  Ranelagh, 

tion  from  abftrufe  fpeculation.  The  tne  young  Coimtefs  of - ,  with 

fcholar  lound  himfelf,  at  hfit,  at  a  her  fa|her  who  were  jail  arrived  from 
lofs  to  join  as  he  wiihed  in  the  en-  Rome,  and  on  their  way  to  the  north 
tertainments  of  the  town.  He  did  pn.'poLd  itaying  a  tew  days  in  Lon- 
not  know  the  forms  of  the  beau  don — \V.  introduced  himfelt  amongtl 
inonde,  nor  the  etiquette  of  f  dliidn  j  the  grvnape  that  were  congratulating 
able  manners.  But  as  a  man  m^y  his  lordihip  on  his  fate  arrival  in  Eng- 
perccive  the  fuperiority  of  his  figure  1  land,  and  foand  means  to  converfe 
and  uiiJerilanding  above  other?:,  and  j  with  the  Countefs,  who  foon  coinplet- 
yet  pt^lfefs  no  vanity,  fo  young  'V.  j  ed,  by  lier  conversation,  the  conquei’e 
foon  found  cut,  that  nature  and  edu-  j  which  her  beauty  had  begun.  It  now 
cation  gave  him  a  better  tittle  to  Ihine  occupied  all  his  attention  to  get  bet-* 
than  moll  of  his  companions. — Avery  1  ter  wcqaaiired  with  her,  for  nis  love 
iew  weeks  after  acquiring  confidence  j  increafed  in  proportion  as  Jie  found* 
ill  himfelf,  made  him  mailer  of  all  difficulty  in  approaching  her.  '  He 
the  fa-hionablc  my'.terics,  which  he  !  favv  a  thoufand  obftacles  to  furmounc, 
hao  believed,  on  the  credit  of  his  which  oppofed  his  unhappy  padion. 
bon  ton  companions,  were  of  the  moll  Though  the  was  young,  good  fenfe 
diffienk  <icoiiiriiion.  The  converfation  and  a  conliderable  lhafe  of  cxperi-ence 
ct  ills  friends  was  without  varietv,  a  |  eire<!liially  guaided  her  againll  any 
rr/  re  routine  oi  lively  chit  char.  Their  foolilh  attachment.  Befides  this,  Ihe 
w.',  when  that  was  attem  pted,  had  was  much  his  fuperior  in  point  of' 
no  purity,  and  even  their  politenefs  fvortnne  and  rank, — 


was  the  ridiculous  execution  ot  a  iew 
iorms,  to  which  cuftom  had  given  a 
lanilion.  VV^.  did  not  neglcifl  the 
modes  in  vogue  of  being  agreeable, 


“  While  he  was  agitated  with  fiicli 

rcfijiflions  as  thefe,  the  fhort  lime  paf- 

fed  avvav  thatithe  Countefs  had  to  re- 
¥  ' 

main  in  London. — He  placed  himfelf 


but  as  mod  ot  thefe  are  founded  in  j  in  the  way  that  her  coach  took  on 
rcaf^n,  he  applied  tl’.em  wiih  realon ;  j  leaving  the  town,  and  after  making 
never  iofing  light  or  this  important  a  refpeiftful  bow  as  the  palfed,  retired 
truth,  that  good  breeding  is  the  art  to  his  lodgings,  with  as  heavy  a  heart 
or  never  giving  offence  Tiie  fcholar  as  ever  was  made  fo  by  love.’^ 
and  the  beau  iormed  in  him  fiich  an 

agreeable  compouiuj,  that  W.  now  1  Anecdotes  of  the  Author, 


became  the  talk  of  the  ladies  of  wit; 
who  damped  a  value  on  him  for  the 
ladies  ot  no  wit.  Plis  cood  nature 


Anecdotes  of  the  Author, 

THE  author  of  the  Adventures  of 
a  Rupee  is,  upon  pretty  •  certain 


ttiat  drongly  ihev  ei  itf  if  in  a  good  j  grounds,  fuppoftd  to  be  Mr  Helenas 
iace,  gave  iiim  in't  a  iew  admirers,  j  Scott,  the  ion  of  a  Scorch  clergyman, 
which  the  gcr.u\!  ilgure  h»s  lailitr  near  Dundee,  in  the  county  of  Angus, 
enabled  Inm  to  nno-te,  contribiued  Tins  reverend  gentleman  was  a  man 
much  to  iiicreaie.  Inti*\'cated  with  of  genius,  and  propofed  to  the  confi- 
luccej:>,  lie  neitiier  thouglu  ot  Cam-  deration  of  the  mod  celebrated  geo- 
bridge  nor  Ariilotle.  He  was  wdl  nietricans  in  Scotland  a  plan,  not 
received  lh»<:u  ^h  all  the  circle  of  without  a confiderable  degree  of  plau- 
beau’.y,  wit'ioiit  lecling  even  a  tern-  filuliry,  for  finding  out  a  method  <  i 
porary  p:i{u(*p.  ;  for  liis  vanity  was  jo  afeertaining  the  longitude  at  fea.  His 
far  clcv.r.ed  \v:rh  iucceis,  that  it  al-  fpeculating  turn,  and  tlie  projefls  in 
mod  deitroy'-.d  every  teehng  (d  that  which  that  engaged  him,  arnufed  his 
nucurc.  j  leilure  with  delulivc  hfres,  while 
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impaired  his  fmall  fortune.  An  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  ot  chymi- 
ilry  to  agriculture  has  ever  irnpovcrilh- 
ed  the  natural  philofopher  more  than 
it  h\'.  enriched  any  foil.  It  was  as 
juli  as  witty  a  reply  that  a  countryman 
made  to  Lord  Kaims,  one  of  the 
Scotch  judges,  when  he  fald  he  vvilhed 
to  reduce  the  nutritive  power  of  a 
dunghill  within  the  compafs  of  his 
fnuff  box — When  you  do  that,  my 
lord,  faid  the  farmer,  you  may  carry 
your  crops  home  in  your  fnuff-box 
alfo. 

Young  Kelenus,  our  author,  inhe¬ 
rits  the  genius,  and  hitherto  the  for¬ 
tune  of  his  father  ;  for  with  lively 
parts,  and  an  ardour  of  hiid/  tiiat  is 
uncommon,  he  has  often  ilri»;jgled 
with  poverty,  and  is  now,  with  the 
rank  only  of  a  cadet,  on  board  the 
fleet  dellined  for  the  Lall  Indies  at 
Portfmoutli,  with,  a  lovely  young 
creature,  the  daughter  ot  a  refpe<5table 
gentleman,  whom  he  married  about 
a  year  ago. 

But  concerning  this  author,  our 
leaders  will  exciife  us  if  we  are  fome- 
\rhat  more  particular.  Mr  Scott  re¬ 
ceived  the  firh  rudiments  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  Irom  his  father,  who  was 
charmed  not  more  with  the  rapid 
progrefs,  than  with  the  ingenious 
quellions  of  his  inquificive  defeen  Jant 
and  pupil.  In  his  father’s  chemical 
experiments  he  took  much  delight  at 
a  very  eui  ly  period  of  life,  and  would 
go  every  day  to  a  finith’s  (hop  iiai  d 
by  the  Manfe  (for  that  is  the  ni?m€ 
of  the  parfoaage  houie  in  Scotland),*, 
and,  uppiying  llie  lelFons  lie  learned 
from  his  father,  inliriuft  the  fmiih 
how  bed  to  kindle  and  render  his  hre 
incenle,  and  what  were  the  principles 
that  enabled  ii)c  limpie  aiiifan  to 
produce  J'uch  mighty  eli’eas.  The 
fmith  became  a  great  pedant  among 
ills  feil»)Ws,  iiiuJ  enjoys  llic  reputa* 
tion  of  being  tlie  learneded  iou  of 
Vulcan  in  the  ctuiniv  of  Ari'/ns. 

Mr  Hcleaiis,  at  about  twtive  years 
cf  ro-c,  was  lent  to  the  Laliu  ibhool 


at  Dundee,  called  in  Scotland  the 
grammar  fchool ;  where  having  ftu- 
died  two  years,  he  was  fent  to  the 
univcrfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  Ipent 
four  years  in  the  Marifchal  college, 
under  the  particular  tuition  of  Dr 
Beattie.  Having  finillicd  a  courlc  of 

O 

fciences  at  Aberdeen,  he  wen:  to 
Edinburgh,  the  feat  of  the  mod  cele¬ 
brated  college  of  phyficians  at  prefenC 
in  the  world,  in  order  to  dudv  medi- 
cine.  Here  he  ihidied  for  tnree  years, 
the  common  term  of  going  through 
a  courfe  of  medicinal  knowledge. — 
To  the  dudy  of  phylic  he  gave  unre- 
mitted  applic.ition,  and  was  honoured 
wiili  the  friendlliip  of  i'ome  ol’  the 
mod  Celebrated  phyficians  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  both  of  the  city  and  the  uni- 
verfity.  Dr  Black,  Dr  Duncan,  Dr 
Buchan,  SiC,  d'he  ingenious,  hut 
perhaps  too  meuphylical  theories  of 
Dr  Cidlen  he  found  amufing  to  Jils 
fancy,  but  he  fulpevded  their  want  of 
folidity.  The  anatomical  leilures  of 
Dr  iMonro  he  confidcred  as  the  moll 
ufeful  branch  of  phyfical  kao.vLdge, 
from  tJie  power  that  tiie  dudy  ol  ana¬ 
tomy  gives  to  the  furgeon.  He  con¬ 
ceived  an  early  opinion,  which  he  dill 
retains,  that  very  little  is  in  the  povvec 
of  a  phyfician,  or  indeed  of  the  ma¬ 
teria  mcdica ;  and  were  he  to  write  a 
bo(vk  on  the  fiibjcct  of  ph)iic,  It  would 
pr()bably  be  in  the  lame  llraiii  wiili  a 
treatife*  well’  known  in  ihe  ph) 'deal 
W'orld,  Niifura  of'iif'iJ  JMorborurn  "uV- 
lUcatrlx.  Enter i;air.i:tg  tliefe  opl.d.ons, 
it  is  no  wunJer  ih.iL  he  has  an  utter 
contempt,  wliicii  appears  in  thi'j  per-» 
fnrmance,  ol  the'  worihipiul  f  •  •!  e  1  — 
nity  ot  apol.i: caries.  Tne  wiitcr  of 
tills  ikctch  of  ioh  life,  iiis  very  inii- 
inate  friend,  alktd  him  wliy  iie  liad 
forfaken  the  protelTion  of  a  jd-.y  r:ci.!u 
lor  tiiat  ol  a  f  Idler  :  To  s^nich  lie 
readily  replied,  elial  it  wai  purl\iing 
the  fame  obieci,  oiiiv  Ov'  a  vl. ft. rent 
m  tliod. 

I  _ 1  .  Ti. _  .  r'.  N  .. 
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true  It  is,  that  early  propenficies  and 
habits  are  the  ftrongeft,  and  grow  the 
inoft  inveterate.  He  is  now  a  great 
pradlitioner  in  chymiftry,  and  pofTef* 
fes  all  the  enthufiafni  that  commonly 
attends  the  ftudy  of  that  bewitching 
fcience. 

During  his  ftudies  at  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh,  he  was 
fupported  by  two  amiable  fifters,  who 
Jive  now  in  the  town  of  Dundee. 
Their  pious  alfedtion  aiinihred  to  the 
•wants  of  their  parents,  who  would 
ctherwife  have  been  utterly  unable  to 
have  given  their  brother  the  liberal 
education  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  it  is 
to  their  goodnefs  that  the  world  is 
ultimately  indebted  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  that  is  found  in  the  Adventures 
of  a  Rupee. 

Having  gone  through  a  courfe  of 
phyfical  knowledge  at  Edinburgh,  he 
had  at  fir  ft  fome  thoughts  of  pradifing 
phyfic  and  furgery  in  fome  country 
town ;  but  his  extreme  youth  was 
very  unfavourable  to  that  fcheme, 
which  was  abandoned. 

Conceiving  a  paflionate  admiration 
of  the  great  chara^fters  which  the  love 
of  liberty,  ftrugglingagainft  opprefllve 
power,  has  exhibited  in  the  theatre 
of  America,  he  formed  a  refolution 
to  offer  himfelf  a  volunteer  in  the 
army  of  General  Walhington  ;  from 
which,  however,  he  was  diverted  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  who 
quickly  obtained  for  him,  abov’^e  two 
years  ago,  the  rank  of  cadet  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company. — 
But  breathing  fentiments  of  humanity 
and  liberty,  he  would  not  have  en¬ 
tered  into  that  fervice,  in  W’hich  fo 
many  gallant  foldiers  had  been  the 
Jnftruments  of  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
if  the  Britifh  legiflature  had  not  Ihewm 
a  hearty  defire  to  refeue  the  unhappy 
Hindoos  from  tyrannical  opprefiion, 
and  to  reftore  them  to  the  enjoyment 
of  property,  liberty,  and  life.  He 
would  not  have  gone  to  India  if  he 
had  not  imagined  that  he  might  even 
in  that  cliniate  preferve  his  virtue, 


and  adl  towards  the  natives  of  India 
in  the  charadter  not  of  an  enemy,  but 
of  a  friend.  His  reafoning  on  that 
fubjcdl  w^e  have  from  page  57.  of  the 
Adventures  of  a  Rupee  to  page  to, 
both  inclufive 

Being  equipped  by  the  bounty  of 
the  young  ladies,  his  fitters,  he  went 
to  Portfmouth  in  1779,  and  embarked 
on  board  one  of  the  Ihips  bound  for 
India  ;  which  having  been  long  toffed 
off  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  in  fuch 
danger  of  perilliing,  that  the  captain 
and  all  the  failors  had  at  diiferenl 
times  defpaired  of  fafety,  returned  to 
Portfmouth  a  mere  wreck.  Mr  Scott, 
in  the  jaws  of  death,  (as  Mr  Walker, 
an  ingenious  and  worthy  young  mau 
now  on  board  the  Nafl'au,  who  was  in 
the  fame  terrible  fit  nation,  informed 
the  writer  of  this  narrative)  preferved 
an  unfhaken  and  philofophical  firm- 
nefs.  He  was  fo  much  matter  of  him¬ 
felf,  as  to  obferve  the  behaviour  and 
the  expreflion  of  the  countenances  ol 
his  fellow- palfengers  He  was  the 
only  gentleman,  the  captain  excepted, 
who  did  not  evidently  betray  the 
greateft  fymptoms  of  horror  ;  the 
common  failors  were  lefs  affecled  by 
their  fituation.  But  two  men  were 
fo  much  overpowered  by  terror,  that 
their  knees  knocked  again  ft  each 
other,  and  they  cried  and  broke  out 
in  the  moft  doleful  bowlings  and  la¬ 
mentations.  The  fhip  having  return¬ 
ed  to  Portfmouth,  Mr  Scott  came  to 
London,  where  he  (laid  for  fome 
months.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  ‘‘  Anna, 
Peerlefs  Maid,”  whom  he  celebrates 
in  that  ode,  page  234,  and  whom  he 
has  fince  married. 

The  lovers  having  mutually  ex¬ 
changed  vows  of  eternal  fidelity,  Mr 
Scott  fet  out  for  the  continent,  to 
purfue  his  dettination  to  India  over 
land.  Pie  travelled  as  far  as  Venice, 
having  (laid  however  three  months  in 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  at  Bruffels.  He  patted  thro* 
Germany,  and  w’ent  fome  limes  out  of 
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his  direct  road  to  vifit  fome  of  the 
principal  towns  in  that  country.  He 
was  particularly  ftruck  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  rich  plains  of  Hungary,  and 
the  fimple,  or  rather  rude  ftate  of 
manners  in  that  kingdom.  He  wait¬ 
ed  with  anxious  impatience  tw’O 
months  at  Vrnice  for  a  fupply  of 
money  from  England,  to  enable  him 
to  purfue  his  journey  to  Bombay. 
That  fupply  never  arrived,  and  our 
author,  with  a  very  fmall  ftock  of  mo¬ 
ney,  was  obliged  once  more  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Britain.  He  came  by  tlie 
way  of  , Genoa,  where  an  incident 
happened  to  him  which  lhall  be  here 
related. 

The  jcaloufy  of  the  Genoefe  go¬ 
vernment  admits  not  into  its  domini¬ 
ons  any  (Irangers,  but  fuch  as  are  re 
commended  to  fome  perfon  of  diltinc 
tion  and  credit  in  the  (late.  Mr  Scotr, 
who  was  not  aware  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  went  to  Genoa  without  any 
recommendation.  He  had  not  been 
two  days  in  that  city,  when  he  was 
fummoned  to  appear  before  one  ot  the 
magiftrates,  who  with  a  Item  counte¬ 
nance  and  threatening  tone  of  voice, 
alked  him  if  he  was  known  to  any 
perfon  in  the  city  ?  Being  anfwered  in 
the  negative ;  he  afked  Mr  Scott, 
How  he  dared  to  be  guilty  of  fuch 
prefumption  ?  He  pleaded  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  laws  of  Genoa,  and  gave 
a  faithful  account  o£  his  fituation. 
He  was  taken  into  cuftody  that  night,, 
and  imagined  he  was  to  be  thrown 
into  prifon,  or  perhaps  to  be  fent  on 
board  one  of  the  Genoefe  gallies  a- 
mong  the  Turkilh  flaves.  That  was 
the  mod  melancholy  night  he  ever 
fpent  in  his  life.  But  next  day  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  agreeable  information,  that 
he  was  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  upon  con¬ 
dition  of  departing  immediately  from 
Genoa,  a  propofition  to  which  he 
mod  readily  agreed.  He  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  find  a  French  diip 
ready  to  fail  to  Marfeilles,  in  which 
he  went  a  paffenger  to  that  city,  and 
came  to  Odend  through  France,  hav- 
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ing  obtained  a  fafe  condiiwd  from  the 
French  relident  at  Venice.  I’he  re¬ 
marks  that  Mr  Scott  made  in  the 
countries  through  which  he  palfed  in 
this  expedition,  w^erc  fuch  as  migat  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  high  genius 
and  cultivated  education.  Maiiv  of 
thefe  we  would  willingly  introduce  in 
this  fketch,  for  the  cntert.iinrnent  of 
our  readers,  did  the  bounos  ot  this 
publication  admit  of  fucli  digrellions. 
To  one  only  we  (hall  here  give  place, 
becaufe  it  goes  a  great  W’ay  to  ()v;:r- 
turn  a  theory  of  Mr  Hume's,  winch 
at  prefenr  is  very  generally  received  ia 
the  world,  that  the  national  charac¬ 
ters  of  men  are  very  little,  if  all,  ia- 
lluenced  by  phyhcal  caulVs. 


Mr  Scott  obl'crved,  tinit  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  not  only  inen  and  wonieii, 
but  the  very  children  feem  rediirand 
inanimattd.  As  iic  approached  near¬ 
er  to  the  equator,  he  found  them  more 
lively,  even  in  governments  as  defpo- 
tic  as  that  of  the  Netherlands ;  nay, 
in  other  parts,  under  the  lame  go¬ 
vernment,  that  of  Aufiria.  But  ia 
Italy,  men,  women,  and  children  arc 
all  animation.  The  children  parti¬ 
cularly  arc  ever  in  morion  :  running, 
fighting,  WTeltling,  leaping,  talking, 
(inging,  See,  See.  A  Venetian  and  a 
Geuoefe  failor,  he  obferved,  handled 
his  ropes  with  greater  alcrtnefs  than 
even  an  Engldhman  ;  and  he  thinks, 
that  were  this  natural  alacrity  en¬ 
couraged,  and  heightened  by  the  ani¬ 
mating  impulfc  ol  freedom,  the  Ita¬ 
lians  would  undoubtedly  be  the  firll 
failors  in  the  world. — The  world  has, 
indeed  had  a  confpicuous  proof  of  the 
jufinefs  of  Mr  Scott's  opinion,  for  in 
the  times  of  the  republic  what  won¬ 
ders  were  not  performed  by  Roman 
activity  afibciated  with  Roman  free¬ 
dom  ?  Mr  Scott  having  returned  to 
London,  flew  to  his  beloved  Anna. 
His  mind  roufed  and  agitated  by  a 
variety  of  adventures,  a.id  filled  with 
various  paflions,  was  on  that  account 
the  more  foft  and  pliant  to  the  im- 
prefiions  of  beauty  and  love.  Ths 
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ely  m  irricd,  and  fiTcy  or  fixty  years  hence,  it  n:ay  poi- 
aed  libly  atlbrd  Ibnae  entertainment  to 
ats,  the  reader,  as  it  may  convey  to  him 
ear  lome  idea  oF  the  manners  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  chara(5ters  which  h- 
gured  at  Bath  in  or  about  the  year 
,  To  the  prel'ent  age  it  can 
gwe  no  iktisladion,  as  it  contains 
little  more  than  allring  of  hale  anec¬ 
dotes  and  itories  that  have  been  al- 
ruus  voyage!  ;  ready  repeatedly  told  at  Bath,  retail- 
now  in  his  zytli  year.  ed  in  the  London  news-papers,  and 
,  and  ot  a  almoll  univerfally  known  by  every 
His  counte-  pcrlon  who  reads  or  conveiles  in  a 
coffee-houfe. — It  tells  us  how  Mr 

B -  cheated  Mr  6 -  of  two 

,fy  thoufand  pounds  ; — how  they  met  ii> 
the  rooms,  quarrelled,  and  fought ;  — 
how  a  certain  (harper  concealed  a 
card  under  his  hand,  and  another 
gen  Icman  buck  a  fork  into  it,  with 
no  other  apology,  than  “  Sir,  if  you 
have  not  got  a  card  under  your  hand, 
I  alk:  your  pardon  (a  very  old  ftory 
indeed  !) — how  a  great  lady  at  Bath 
leil  in  love  Vvdth  a  liJdler ; — how 
Lady  M.  wrote  Letters  from  Italy  ; 
— how  llie  had  a  'I'ulban  vafe  at  her 
villa  filled  with  poetry,  which  (he  re¬ 
ded  with  a  fprig  of  myrtle  ; — 
how' there  is  a  fierce  looking  man  at 
this  place,  whefe  hand  is  againll  eve¬ 
ry  man,  who  is  always  telling  agree¬ 
able  ftcrles,  picking  quarrels,  and 
writing  in  news-papers; — how  a  dlg- 
riiiied  clergyman  received  a  public 
rebuke  for  indecent  beiiaviour  to  a 
lady  of  chara-ffer,  who  had  invited 
him  to  take  flicker  in  her  houie  frou; 
a  korm  of  rain.  See.  Sec, 

That  our  readers  may  fee  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  cur  anecdote  writer  has 
told  his  dories,  we  lhall  prefent  them 
with  an  extr.uk  f»  om  two  of  the  leak 
known,  and  therefore  the  bed  in  this 
little  collection. 


lovers  were  pnv 
having  with  htil 
lorgivcntfs  from 
they  lived  togetlier  lor  this  lad  y 
in  all  the  blifs  of  the  moll  tender  and 
mutual  alTebtion.  Mr  Scott,  with  his 
Anna,  has  now,  as  lias  already  been  17^ 
obferved,  lit  out  a  third  tune  lor 
India;  and  may  he,  who  rides  on 
the  whirlwind,  and  direfls  the  dorm, 
fend  a  fail  and  profp 

(Jur  author  is 
He  Is  of  a  middle  llature 
xr.ufcular  condiliition 
nance  cxprclils  nothing  of  that  fire 
and  genius  vviiich  he  undoubtedly 
poifelfes  :  but  his  deportment  is  ea; 
and  manly,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
noble  and  adecting.  .  ; 

This  account  of  the  author  of  the 
Adventures  of  a  Rupee  may  appear 
to  our  readers  ill  tiie  light  of  a  pane-  . 
cvric,  rather  than  a  faithful  narrative 
and  dclciiption.  Neverthelefs  it  is  . 
llrictly  true.  'Hie  only  foible  that  the 
writer  of  this  paper  could  ever  per-  ! 
.coive  in  this  gentleman’s  character, 

•  proceeds  from  an  cxcefs  of  delicacy  ; 
of  fciuiineiit,  which  dilpofes  him  j 
fi)inetiiucs  to  lake  odence  where  none  '  war 
is  iiiiendtd,  and  in  truth  without  rea- 
fon.  His  mod  intimate  friends  are 
obliged  to  manage  this  delicate  fenli- 
bility  ;  a  dudy  which  is  amply  re- 
O-iid  bv  a  lincere  return  of  olowinc: 
iriendfhip.  Mr  Sc<itt  lias  a  manii- 
feript  on  a  curious  fuhjebl,  which,  had 
lie. remained  much  longer  in  London, 
he  would  have  given  to  the  world. 

He  has  carried  it  with  him  on  board 
the  Nadau,  that  he  may,  in  his  con¬ 
finement  at  lea,  amufe  his  leifure  by 
correcting  and  improving  it.  If  he 
fintl  an  opportunity  of  tranfmitting  it 
to  London,  it  may  by  and  by  appear 
jn  print.  Eur.  Mag, 

Bath  Anecdotes  arid  Characters. 

Sp:ali  2/.  6t/.  fc'VJsd,  Dodf- 

!ey,  London. 

F  this  little  volume  fhoul  J  be  found 
Jl.  «  Ti  a  bookfeller’s  dall,  or  any  other 

•  cctptacie  of  forgotten  books,  about 


“  mat  young  lady,  (lays  our  au¬ 
thor,)  in  pink-coloured  fattin  is  the 
daughter  of  a  country  clergyman, 
who  is  lately,  in  a  very  unex['eftcd 
manner,  become  pofTeded  of  a  largo 
foriune.  Tiic  ilory  is  tii:-: : 


literary 

This  clergyman  was  no  other- 
wife  provided  tor  than  by  two  cura¬ 
cies  three  miles  a-pait,  of  aboin 
twenty-five  pounds  a-year  each  ;  but 
living  in  a  cheap  county,  lie  made  a 
Ihlft  to  •  rovije  decently  for  a  wife 
and  three  children,  this  young  lady, 
and  two  fons  now  at  Eton. 

“  One  day  a  poor  man  called  at 
his  door  to  afk  his  charitv  ;  feeinu; 
foinething  agreeable  and  above  the 
vulgar  in  his  countenance,  he  enter¬ 
tained  him  hofpirahly,  and  divided  all 
the  riches  he  had  left  in  the  w’orld, 
till  a  few  days  brought  his  next 
rjnarter^s  fulary  due.  In  farther 
converfalion  he  alked  Inin  the  llorv 
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of  his  life  ;  the  flranp^er  told  him  that 
his  nante  was  Edwarvis,  that  he  had 
been  many  years  a  fca- faring  man, 
and  a  trader  in  the  Indies,  in  which 
the  misfortunes  he  had  met  with  had 
happened  to  many  before. 

“  Pray,  faid  the  curate,  w’hofc 
name  w'as  Jephfon,  are  you  any  ways 
related  to  the  Edw^ards^s  of  ■  ■  —  V* 

I  am,*’  he  faid.  “  I  was  the  fon 
of  John  Edwards,  the  ’fquire  of  the 
panlh ;  but  my  elder  brother  running 
away  wuth  all  the  eflate  when  my  fa¬ 
ther  died,  I  embarked  wuih  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  the  whole  of  my  fortune, 
in  a  voyage  to  Bengal.  On  iny  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  I  w^aited  on  lyiy 
brother,  who  is  hill  alive,  but  not  fee¬ 
ing  me  loaded  with  the  riches  of  the 
Eaft,  he  would  not  receive  me,  and 
ordered  his  doors  to  be  Ihut  againll 
me.” 

“  I  am  very  forry  for  that,  faid  the 
curate  ;  he  has  not  uled  me  very  well, 
and  I  have  found  it  verv  difficult  to 
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obtain,  at  different  times,  the  fmall 
pittance  of  the  fortune  which  my  mo¬ 
ther  Ihould  have  had,  for  I  am  the 
fon  of  his  f.fter  and  of  yours. 

Although  my  income  be  not 
large,  yet  it  Ihall  be  chearfully  de¬ 
voted  to  your  eafe  and  comfort  ;  and 
if  we  cannot  obtain  the  luxuries,  he 
that  feeds  the  ravens  will  never  fuffer 
U5  to  want  the  nectffaries  of  life  ;  and 
Voi  .  I.V. 
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God’s  blelling  will  always  make  the 
brown  loaf  grateful. 

“  He  c.iiltd  his  amiable  wife  to 
pay  her  refpeef^*  to  her  uncle,  which 
ih  *  did  with  unaiFe^SIed  grace  and  af- 
frcfioii.  'I  he  old  gentleman  turned 
ifide; — the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks  ; — you  opprefs  me — you  ove^- 
wlielrn  me  with  your  goodnefs  ;  but. 
God  will  reward  you.  The  children 
were  introduced,  and  hung  about  his 
knees.  In  the  mean  vvnile  dinner 
w’as  provided  ;  when,  jrll  as  tliey 
were  fitting  down  to  their  homely 
fare,  an  elegant  coach  drove  up  to 
the  door.  Tiiey  all  ftarted  up  in 
furprife.  Pray,  fays  the  flranger, 
w'hofe  coach  is  that  ?  Is  it  your’s,  my 
coufin?  Oh,  no.  Sir!  replies  the 
niece.  Why  then,  it  /hall  be  ;  it  is 
mine  ;  and  that  and  all  that  I  have  is 
your’s,  my  child,  my  children.  £ 
am  not  [»oor ;  God  has  bleffed  me 
with  abundance.  You  divided  your 
all  with  me  when  you  thought  me  in 
diffrefs;  you  relieved 'me  when  you 
thought  me  poor  ;  when  I  was  hun¬ 
gry  you  fed  me  ;  and  you  w^re  boun¬ 
tiful  to  me  w’hen  i  was  in  want  ;  and 
now,  my  children,  all  the  vvealch  tiiat 
I  have  got  fliall  be  bellowed  on  >011. 
Do  not  be  afi  aid  to  receive  it  ;  it  w  11 
wear  well  ;  it  is  induflrloufly,  ii  is 
honeflly  oliraliied,  and  not  a  fingle 
guinea  is  llained  with  bliiod  or  ra¬ 
pine.” 

Then  comes  another  flory,  w'hicli 
our  author  names  “  A  Taleot  Woe.’^ 

“  Yonder  is  a  lady  making  a  fub- 
fcripiion  for  a  family  In  dillrefs.  In 
all  probability  too  late  for  the  wants 
of  him  lor  w’hom  it  is  principally  in¬ 
tended. 

“  A  young  gentleman,  a  lieutenant 
in  a  marching  regiment,  quartered  in 
a  town  in  the  north  of  England,  at 
an  affembly  danced  with  the  daughter 
ot  an  attorney  in  the  place :  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  commenced,  and  from 
this  fprung  up  an  intimacy,  friend- 
Ihip,  and  at  lall  love. 
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The  friends  on  each  ficc  were 
confuJtcd,  and  they  agreed  to  the 
match  ;  but  from  itidtivtbof  prudence 
iniiikd  xhat  our  iieutenant  lliould  firll 
ob’-ain  a  company,  or  clfe  fome  place 
out  ct  the  army,  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  comh)rtable  maintenance  tor 
his  wife  and  lainily  that  might  be. 

“  This,  to  be  lure,  was  a  very  na¬ 
tural  and  judicious  precaution  ;  but, 
alas !  neither  of  their  parents  would 
advance  the  i'um  nettlfary  tor  either 
one  or  tlie  other  pui  pofe,  although 
the  father  cf  il)e  lady  was  to  pay 
down,  on  the  day  of  marriage,  three 
thi)iifaad  peuncs  as  his  daughter’s 
p<ntion  ;  ai  d  a  fctt!en>ent  of  propor¬ 
tionable  vak  e  was  to  be  made  by  the 
lailuT  of  the  lieutenant. 

Love  ill  brooks  delay  ;  and  the 
young  couple  made  an  elopement  to 
bcf  tland.  On  their  return,  tlie  lady’s 
lainer,  glad  of  an  cxcufe  to  lave  his 
iiicney,  pierendcd  to  be  very  angry 
that  they  had  defpifed  his  prudent 
advice,  and  abfoluiely  refuied  to  give 
hi*'  daughter  a  fliiilij.g.  Becauie  he 
Jtiiifed,  lire  other  parent  was  equally 
ohilinate,  and  the  lieutenant  was 
tiirred  Icofe  lo  the  world  to  fight  his 
w.:}'  with  Iris  fw'ord  ; — without  mo¬ 
ney, — w’iihout  ii  iends,  except  a  w  ife 
whom  he  loved,  and  lire  w^as  all  the 
world  to  him, 

“  His  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Minorca,  and  after  Haying  there 
three  years,  they  came  back  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  a  lltuation  of  diftrefs.  Their 
cxpences  had  exceeded  their  income, 
though  managed  with  the  greatell 
cafe  and  frugality ;  and  his  agent 
refufed  to  advance  more  money. — 
'J'heir  parents  w’cre  deaf  to  all  their 
petitions,  and  their  letters  were  at 
Jail  returned  unopened.  So  cruelly 
did  thefe  ignorant  barbarians  treat 
one  a<5l  of  precipitancy  in  love; — hut 
they  feemed  to  vie  w  ith  each  other  in 
their  refenimenis. 

'“The  wrd'e  went  to  her  father  with 
tl.ree  children,  and  was  rudely  and 
iahumanly  iorbid*  the  honfe.  On  her 


return  fhefcll  fick  ;  a  phyfician  of  the 
place  advifed  her  to  come  to  Bath. — 
He  fold  his  commiihon  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  journey.  Not  much 
remained,  after  paying  his  agent ; 
but  all  would  be  well  expended  lo 
fave  his  Louifa.  They  came.  Alas ! 
it  was  not  a  cafe  within  the  healing 
powers  of  Bath.  Her  heart  W’as 
broke  ; — and  a  few  days  ago,  fhe 
breathed  her  lail  in  the  arms  of  her 
beloved. 

“  Words  cannot  deferibe  the  fitua- 
tlon  of  the  hulband ;  his  forrow'  is 
beyond  compare.  “  Let  me  not,’* 
he  faid,  “  curfe  the  author  of  my  be- 
ii^rv  ; — let  me  not  curfe  the  father  of 
my  Louifa.  If  they  knew  the  Itory 
of  our  woes ! — Alas  !  well,  too  well 
they  knew  it^— -Oh,  my  heart!  break, 
break  I — Let  me  follow  my  Louifa. 
— And  yet  to  leave  rny  pretty  little 
ones  a  prey  to  want  and  mifei  y, — w 
beggary, — perhaps  to  proftitution  ; — 
Oh,  it  is  too  much,  too  much  ! — 
Save  them, —  Oh  fave  them  ! — Father 
of  all  mercies,  look  down  upon  them, 
—  blefs  them  ! — ” 

“  He  could  utter  no  more.  At¬ 
tending  and  watching  his  Louifa, 
ablUnence  from  necefl'ary  food,  anct 
grief  accumulated,  w’ere  too  much  for 
his  conftitution  to  fupport.  He  fain¬ 
ted  c  and  falling  on  the  floor,  brought 
the  neighbours  to  his  apartment. — 
The  elded  little  girl,  about  four  years 
old,  was  weeping  over  her  father  as 
he  lay,  unconfeious  of  her  mother’s 
death. 

“  His  diftredcs  were  now  madc. 
knowm,  and  the  mafter  of  the  lower 
rooms,  with  a  generofity  that  does 
him  great  honour,  began  himfelf,  and 
promoted  a  fubfeription  for  their  re¬ 
lief. 

“  [A  handfome  fubfeription  w’as 
raifed,  and  would  have  been  applied 
to  have  i  e-purchafed  his  commilllon 
— but  it  was  too  late.  The  poor 
lieutenant  never  held  up  his  head 
again.  The  children  were  taken  care 
of;  but  his  mind  was  too  much ’at- 
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tached  to  his  Louifa  ;  and  the  fym- 
pathetic  thread  which  united  botli 
their  fouls,  was  too  llrong  for  the  al¬ 
lurements  of  the  world. — Almoll 
without  a  llruggle  his  heart  broke 
too.]*' 

Thefe  talcs  which,  for  aught  we 
knew,  may  be  true,  if  told  by  an  able 
■  writer,  would  have  had  fomc  cfTc^fl  ; 
in  their  prefent  form  they  only  l\ve!l 
a  voluiTiO,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
its  contents,  and  the  hile  of  the  wu  i- 
tcr,  muli  be  quickly  buried  in  obli¬ 
vion.  C. 

A  Scamati^s  Re7fiarks  on  the  Britiflj 
Sk:[>s  of  the  l.vie^  frorn  the  \ft  of 
Jan,  1756,  to  the  \Jt  of  Jan  1782  ; 
rx'ith  feme  cccafio?:al  Remarks  on  the 
Fleet  of  the  Houje  of  Bourbon, 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  body 
of  moil  valuable  information. 
It  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the 
navy  under  the  feveral  adminiifrations 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  lall  war  to 
the  prefeiiL  moment,  and  traces  the 
progreflive  decay  of  our  fleets  from 
the  time  that  it  came  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Tlic 
lifts  are  very  particular,  and  fcein  to 
be  taken  from  authentic  documents. 

An F.C DOTES  cf  the  Author. 

It  is  generally  aferibed  to  Lord 
Hawke  ;  becaufe  profc'lional  gentle¬ 
men  fay,  that  no  perfon  could  have 
come  at  the  information  it  contains, 
except  he  had  accefs  to  the  papers  of 
a  firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
fiippofition  holds  up  his  Lordihip 
in  a  moll  favourable  lisht,  in  va- 
rious  refptcis  ;  but  it  particularly 
demonftrates  his  filial  attention  to  the 
honour  and  charatfter  of  his  late  noble 
father,  as  it  entirely  diflipates  all  the 
falfe  afperfions  thrown  upon  his  ad- 
mlnlftr.ulon,  without  maniicfting  the 
lead  acrimony  ^  r  ina!evo!(nce,towa  i  s 
rhole  who  had  endeavoured  to  lay  a 
lli^ma  uoon  the  cjuduft  of  his  prefi- 


j  dency,  by  w^ay  of  exculpating  them- 
felves  from  part  of  the  neglcd  with 
w’hich  they  have  been  charged.  It 
alfo  does  his  Lordihip  great  iionoui  , 
in  that  (not  having  been  brought  up 
a  feaman)  lie  is  able  to  make  fuch 
judicious  diftinaions,  and  arrange  fo 
accurately  the  various  lilts,  whereby 
they  are  fo  perfeflly  intelligible,  as 
that  gentlemen  quite  unacquainted 
with  naval  matters,  may  clearly  per¬ 
ceive,  that  a  much  greater  incrcale  of 
the  royal  n  ivy  might  have  refulted 
from  the  vaft  Anns  of  money  lardy 
granted  by  parliament  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  from  the  whole,  the  public  may 
have  a  reafonable  hope,  that  fuch 
abilities  will,  one  day,  and  that  per¬ 
haps  not  very  diftant,  give  the  nation 
an  able  marine  minilter,  of'  inJepcii- 
dant  fortune,  good  abilities,  and  un¬ 
wearied  airiJuity. — AVe  have  not  been 
able  to  fclctft  particular  anecdotes  of 
his  Lordlliip,  except,  that  he  w'as 
educated  at  Eton  fchool,  and  from 
thence  went  to  Oxlord,  where  he 
continued  as  a  iludent  of  the  law,  fo 
long  as  to  be  en.lJed  to  the  degree  of 
Doclor  of  I.aws ;  but  did  not  take  up 
his  degree  until  aliout  the  year  1774- 
At  the  general  cL’cAon,  wdiich  took 
place  in  1768,  liis  Lcidlhipwas  re¬ 
turned  member  for  Salralh  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  at  the  diilolution  of  that 
parliament,  in  17 "'4,  his  I.ordlhlp 
havin'/  a  c:nod  eftue  near  York,  was 
candidate  for  iha'  city,  where  he  had 
five  hundred  fn^le  votes  ;  and  it  was 
ovvir.Gr  to  a  mlltake  in  the  derentiou 

O 

of  an  cxprels,  which  moll  probably 
caufed  the  lots  of  his  ch^flion.  Ever 
Alice,  his  l.ordftiip  has  Ihown  his 
gratiiude,  for  the  favours  he  then  re¬ 
ceived,  by  being  a  liberal  bcnefaflor 
to  the  pvoor  of  that  city  :  We  arc  in¬ 
formed  that  his  Lordlliip's  rime  is  now 
chiefly  employed  (though  his  fortune 
is  a  very  independent  one)  in  iiudy- 
ing  u  if  id  Icienccs,  I'ucli  as  may  render 
him  a  happy  inltrument  of  good  to 
his  co.untrv,  honour  to  his  connec- 
tlcns,  and  a  bleflirg  to  pofterity. 

Eur,  Ma  \ 
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P^RLU.MENTJR  r  HISTOR r. 

-  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
T'hurfdaVy  Feh.  7. 

Conclnfion  of  the  Dehate  on  Mr  Foyi* s 
Motion  againjl  the  Firji  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty . 

10RD  MULGRAVE  rofe  to  an- 
j  Iwer  l^lr  Fox» — He  faiJ,  wUK 
rclpeft  to  the  tirll  ^reat  charge  rcl^- 
tivt  to  the  tailing  of  the  Comte  ile 
GralTef  tlie  evidence  which  had  been 
read  fufTiciently  pointed  out  a  rcafon 
why  he  had  not  been  intercepted  — 
'rne  relief  of  Gibraltar  was  1 
by  the  whole  nation 
bed  intelligence  it  was 
that  the  Spaniards  intended  to  rneet 
us,  and  give  us  battle.  T 
gence,  as  the  Committee  had  heard, 
Seid  this  language  for  two  months. 
The  Spanllh  torcc  was  Comet imes  va¬ 
ried  in  the  accounts,  but  was  generally 
fliiduating  from  30  to  36  f:^«l  of  the 
line,  bdides  frigates,  and  iH  fire  Ihij^s, 
collcded  for  the  purpofe  of  burning 
the  Britifh  fleet  in  paifing  through  the 
Straits.  To  oppofc  fuch  a  force,  it 
w^as  neceflary  to  get  together  a  fleet 
that  Ihould  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
chance  to  defeat  our  expedition  :  fuch 
a  force  was  coIIe<dcd  ;  and  would  it 
have  been  prudent  to  have  rifqued 
the  lofs  of  Gibraltar  on  the  Ijare 
chance  of  meeting  with  Monlieur  de 
GrafTe  ?  Would  it  have  been  confif- 
tent  with  the  fpiric  of  the  nation,  to 
have  taken  any  ftep  that  would  look 
as  if  we  had  been  bullied  out  of  our 
purpofe  of  relieving  Gibr.alrar,  afier 
the  Spaniards  had  in  a  manner  chal¬ 
lenged  us,  and  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  when  they  drew  their  fleet 
in  line  of  battle  acrofs  the  mourli  of 
the  Straits  ? — All  Europe  looked  at 
that  time  tor  an  engagement  btrv/een 
the  wo  fleets  ;  and  when  rhe  Briiilh 
fleet  appeared  in  flght  of  Gibraltar, 
the  befiegers  could  fcarcely  believe 
ihcir  fves.  In  the  mean  time  our 


mvioiis  ;  It  was  upon 
e  had  to  depend  for 

_  _  fence  0}  our  coafls,  the  protec- 

look**d  for  }  tit)n  of  the  Channel,  the  lafety  of  our 
and  from  the  !  convoys,  and  the  annoyance  of  the 
underllood  j  Dutch. 

As  to  the  f  cond  charge,  the  lofs 
lie  intelli-  I  of  the  St  Eulfatius  convoy  ;  there 
had  been  much  more  reafon  to  fup- 
poie,  tiiat  M.  de  la  Mottc  Piquet  w^as 
bound  for  America  than  for  the  coail 
oi  Ireland ;  but  as  foon  as  his  real  in* 
tention  was  known,  two  frigates  were 
dilpatched  to  meet  the  Jamaica  and 
the  St  Enflatius  convoy  ;  one  of  them 
was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with 
the  former,  which  went  north  about, 
and  efcaped  ;  themther  frigate  unfor¬ 
tunately  did  not  meet  wdth  Commo¬ 
dore  Hotham  ;  and  thus  the  misfor¬ 
tune,  which  it  was  the  wilh  of  the 
Admiralty  to  avert,  fell  upon  the 
convoy.  The  Hon.  Member  ridicu¬ 
led  the  idea  of  fending  a  frigate  to 
Admiral  Darby  long  after  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  convoy  ;  but  the  convoy 
was  very  near  being  retaken ;  for  as 
foon  as  the  frigate  reached  the  fleet. 
Admiral  Dlgby  was  detached  with 
ten  I'ail  to  look  out  for  M.  de  la  Motte 
Piquet ;  and  he  came  fq  near  him, 
that  one  night  a  fhip  of  each  fqua- 
dron  had  a  lliarp  engagement. 

The  third  charge,  relative  to  the 
combined  fleets,  and  the  letter  to  the 
Mayor  of  Brilfol,  was  of  much  Jefs 
weight  than  the  genileman  feemed  to 
think.  The  mailer  of  a  brig  faid  be 
had  been  boarded  by  a  Sp  aniih  fol? 
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gate,  and  that  (he  belonged  to  a  very 
large  fleet  of  men  of  war;  but  the 
Admiralty  did  not  believe  the  intelli¬ 
gence.  Truly  it  would  be  a  dange¬ 
rous  thing  to  be  in  office,  if  a  Minilter 
was  to  have  a  charge  brought  againft 
him  in  Parliament  every  lime  he 
fhould  be  found  not  to  have  believed 
a  ftory  told  him  by  a  merchantman  ! 
Oh  !  but  the  mafter  of  the  brig  was 
an  Engl'tflwian^  and  therefore  his  in¬ 
telligence  might  be  relied  on.  This 
war  had  afforded  inllances  that  an 
Englilhman  could  betray  England  as 
well  as  an  enemy.  But  his  Journal 
confirmed  his  flory.  True  ;  but  it 
was  poffible  it  might  have  been  made  | 
for  the  purpofe  of  confirming  it.  The 
reafon  why  the  Admiralty  did  not'i 
believe  the  intelligence  was,  that  it  ] 
was  directly  contrary  to  the  whole  | 
tenor  of  the  information  they  had 
from  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Admiralty,  fiippofing  the  mafter  of 
the  brig  not  to  have  impofeJ  on  Ad¬ 
miral  Darby,  accountt'd  for  the  fleet 
he  had  feen  at  a  great  diftance  in  this 
manner:  Juft  about  that  time  a  very 
large  convoy  of  loo  fail  of  tranfports 
was  to  fail  from  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  and 
might  at  that  time  be  jiilDin  the  la¬ 
titude  in  which  the  mafter  of  the  brig 
laid  he  faw  a  large  fleet.  It  was  up¬ 
on  this  principle  that  the  anfwer  to 
the  Mayor  of  Briftol  was  made,  and 
not  for  the  purpofe  of  decoying  the 
trade  of  Briftol  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

He  did  not  blame  Admb'al  Darby 
for  returning  into  port  for  orders  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  he  affed 
f‘or  the  yood  of  the  for  vice,  and  cou- 
fiftently  with  that  judgment  and  iklll 
which  he  difplaved  in  the  expedition 
to  Gibraltar.  There  were  two  rea- 
ions  alfo  why  he  would  not  blame  the 
Firft  l.ord  of  rhe  Admiralty,  for  ha¬ 
ving  told  the  Mavor  of  Briftol,  that 
the  fleet  had  put  into  Torbay  only  to 
water. — One  was,  that  he  did  not 
think  i:  neccffary  that  the  Mayor  of 
Briftol  flio-itd  be  uvmc  arg?;- luted 
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with  the  reafons  of  our  mancciivros  at 
fea — the  other,  that  the  Admiral  had 
in  one  of  his  letters  fald,  he  Ihoiild 
put  to  lea  again  with  the  firft  fair 
wind. 

The  fourth  charge  had  perhaps  lefs 
in  it  than  any  of  the  former.  The 
reafon  Admiral  Parker  did  not  ftop 
betore  the  ’'Fcxcl,  to  prevent  tiie 
Dutch  from  coming  out  was,  that  he 
had  a  very  great  convoy  to  carrv  out, 
and  another  ill  11  more  valuable  •() 
bring  home.  At  the  fame  time  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  a  very  great; 
mark  of  prudence  in  Government  to 
ftatlon  a  fleet  iu  the  Texel  ;  he  had 
never  indeed  ferved  in  the  North  f  as; 
but  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Tcxcl 
was  too  dangerous  a  itation  for  a 
fquadron.  The  uiicerrainty  of  the 
latitude  in  which  the  Vice  Admiral 
might  be  met  witli,  was  the  realbu 
why  the  Sam[)foa  had  not  been  I’euC 
to  him  ;  but  ihe  was  fen:  to  the  Gun- 
fleet,  where  the  Admiial  was  acquain¬ 
ted  by  a  trigate,  which  tailed  before 
the  Sampfon  was  ready,  the  migiit  be 
found,  it  he  flood  in  need  of  tier,  iiis 
Lordlhlp  exprclfed  his  faiisfaiftloTi  that 
the  Hon.  Member  had  difcovci  ed  Ids 
error  with  rcfpcil  to  the  Berwick  ; 
from  that  circiimftance  lie  itopc  J  Gen¬ 
tlemen  wotild  learn  nor  to  triiil  mucii 
to  the  Hon.  Member’s  airertlons,  as 
they  had  now  a  proof  that  he  oiren 
made  them  u  illiout  grounds. 

His  Lord  hi  ip  CiUKluded,  by  o))!er- 
ving,  that  the  Commi’iee  were  g^'ing 
to  pronounce  on  the  chaiadtcr  ot  an 
old  and  laitliful  iervantofihe  crown; 
aiiJ  as  he  truited  that  in  cit!*er  ae- 
quitring  or  condemning  him  they 
would  be  fwayed  only  hf  evidence  ; 
fo  lie  trufted  that  they  would  ti'-.J  in 
rhe  papers  whicli  had  been  read,  aiit- 


nle  evidence  of  tire  innocence,  roerir, 
and  a^ftivlry  oi  the  Earl  (4  Sauvl.vlcii. 

Lord  laid,  the  1  o.el,  it  is 

true,  was  dangerous ;  but  we  might 
have  had  a  naval  force  there  ;  and.  h.e 
thought  Commodore  lohjiitone  tni  ’ht 
have  been  better  employed  there,  than 
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in  falling  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
at  a  feafon  when  there  w^as  liitle  rea 
fon  to  hope  for  fuccefs.  He  faw  no 
jTooJ  rcafon  likewife  for  fending  re¬ 
inforcements  to  the  Weft  Indies  in 
large  fquadrons  ;  therefore  could  not 
approve  of  keeping  Sir  George  Rod¬ 
ney  waiting  for  a  ftjuadron,  unlefs  he 
had  fome  lecret  expedition  to  go  upon 
in  his  way.  In  general,  two  or  three 
ihips  might  very  well  fail  for  the  Weft 
Indies  ;  and  if  Sir  Saiiiiiel  had  only 
liad  riirce  or  four  more  (hips,  he 
doubted  not  he  would  have  defeated 
the  French.  His  Lordlhip  concluded 
with  faying,  that  from  what  he  had 
heard  as  yet,  he  fhould  vote  for  the 
motion. 

The  Hon.  John  TonjonJJ^endj  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  members,  fpoke  afterwards. 
A  warm  debate  continued  till  pall 
two,  when  the  Houfe  divided, 


motion  was  dull,  heavy,  and  irregu¬ 
lar. 

Captain  Mlnchin  defcanted  a  con- 
fiderablc  time  on  the  immenfe  funis 
of  money  that  had  been  voted  for  the 
navy,  and  the  comparatively  Ihameful 
ftate  in  wdiich  it  now  appeared.  The 
money  that  had  been  voted  was,  he 
faid,  either  not  applied  at  all,  or  mif- 
applied  in  the  moft  Ihameful  naanner. 
In  the  reign  of  King  William  the 
navy  of  England  had  been  doubled  ; 
and  not  more  than  ^00,000 1.  had 
been  expended  for  that  purpofe ;  and, 
in  the  prefent  year,  the  bare  eftimates 
for  extraordinaries  for  twelve  months 
only,  exceeded  that  fum.  So  many 
millions  had  been  voted  for  the  naw 
daring  the  adminiftration  of  Lord 
Sandwich,  that,  if  the  whole  navy  of 
England  had  been  annihilated  when 
that  adminiftration  began,  Lord 
Sandwich,  with  the  fums  voted  to 
him,  might  have  built  a  completely 
new  navy  ;  and  yet,  after  all  the  li¬ 
berality  of  Parliament,  there  v^erc  no 
more  than  ninety -two  (hips  of  the 
line  fit  for  fervice  this  year. 

Capt,  John  Luttrell  not  feeing  the 
condudl  of  the  Firft  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  in  rhe  fame  point  of  view’,  di«i 
not  think  him  criminal  or  reprehen- 
lible  ;  and  therefore  he  would  vote 
for  the  eftimates  on  the  table,  from  a 
thorough  convi(ftion  that  the  money 
the  Committee  was  going  to  vote 
w'ould  not  be  mifapplied  :  he  knew 
the  diligence  and  attention  of  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  ;  and,  upon  comparing  his  ad¬ 
miniftration  wdtli  any  former  ore,  he 
found  the  comparifon  to  be  in  favour 
of  that  noble  Lord :  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  ftorcs  with  which  all  the 
yards  abounded,  bore  ample  tefiimony 
to  the  forefight,  prudence,  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  naval  Miniftcr,  and,  fi  r 
one,  he  ftlt  himfelf  bound  to  thank 
him  for  laying  in  lupplies,  which  the 
great  exigencies  cf  the  S’ are  could 
not  for  a  very  confiderable  time  e>:- 
h'auft. 

3lr  Georgs  was  fo  far  frou: 
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LORD  LISBURNE  moved  feve- 
lal  refoluiions  for  various  fums  of 
inonev,  under  the  different  heads  of 
building,  repairing,  repairs,  &c.  of 
fhips  ;  and,  in  general,  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  extraordinary  expences  of 
the  navy  for  the  year  J782.  Flis 
Lordlhip  ft'itcd,  that  the  eftimates  for 
the  ordinary  of  the  navy  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  exceeded  thole  of  the  Jaft  by 
23,000!.  ;  and  he  accounted  for  this 
cxcefs  by  ftacing,  ti\at  it  had  been  oc- 
taliontd  by  the  great  number  ol  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  been  put  on  the  fuper- 
annuated  lift,  by  penfions  given  to 
oificers  dlfabled  in  the  fervice,  and 
to  the  widoVs  of  thole  who  had  been 
ilain  in  it.  The  extraordinaries  of 
the  current  year  exceeded  thofe  of 
the  laft  by  a  very  confiderable  fum 
indeed,  no  lefs  than  200, cod.  This 
excels  arofe,  he  faid,  from  the  very 
great  number  of  Ihips  repaired,  and 
getting  ready  for  public  fervice.  Af¬ 
ter  tiiis  Inort  explanation,  his  Lord- 
fnip  moved  his  fii  ft  refolution. 

The  debate  which  followed  the 
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jr.iiiing  the  laft  fpcaker  In  his  praife 
of  this  fpccies  of  (rcononiv,  that  he 
mnft  heartily  condemn  it ;  for  he  ob- 
fcrved,  that  while  we  were  laving  a 
little  paltry  fum’on  the  one  hand,  we 
were  lofing  millions  on  the  other. 

Mr  Hujfay  could  not  read  che  efti- 
mates  on  the  table  with  common 
patience  ;  they  were  lhamefully  exor¬ 
bitant  ;  and  they  were  drawn  up  in  a 
manner  to  impofe  upon  the  public. 
He  then  complained  of  the  flowmtfs 
of  our  proceedings  in  bui  Iding  and 
equipping  our  Ihips  ;  and  he  could 
not  help  acquainting  the  Committee, 
by  way  of  contrah,  with  a  circum- 
llance  that  had  lately  come  to  his 
knowled'^e  :  An  En'jlilli  Oenrlenian 
Iiad  been  fome  time  ago  at  Breit ;  and 
being  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  w’ith 
a  French  OfBcer  belonging  to  the 
dock-yard,  he  told  him  he  Ihould  be 
glad  to  fee  the  yard,  if  a  Granger, 
and  particularly  an  Englilhman,  could 
at  that  time  be  gratified  with  fuch  a 
fight ;  he,  at  the  fame  time,  expref- 
fed  his  fear  to  the  French  Officer, 
that  he  had  urg^d  an  improper  re- 
quefl :  The  latter,  how’ever,  alfureJ 
him  he  had  nc»t ;  faying,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  if  fuch  a  requeft  had  been 
made  during  the  lalf  war,  it  could  not 
have  been  complied  with;  becaufe  it 
would  have  been  impolitic  to  dif 
cover  the  poverty  of  France  at  that 
period. — But  as  her  yards  and  her 
navy  w^ere  at  prefent  in  the  mod 
flourilhing  condition,  it  was  her  in- 
tereft  that  her  enemies  ihould  fee  witli 
their  owm  eyes  a  fight  as  glorious  to 
France,  as  it  mulf  be  mortifying  to 
F3ngland.  He  then  took  the  Englilh 
Gentleman  into  the  yard,  from  wdiencc 
he  faw  a  (hip  of  the  line  afloat,  w^hich 
had  been  launched  only  a  few  days 
before.  The  French  Officer  afiured 
him,  that  no  more  than  95  days  had 
elapfed  between  the  time  when  her 
keel  w’as  laid,  and  the  time  when  fhe 
was  launched.  In  ten  days  more  ihe 
was  completely  rigged,  had  taken  in 
liw*  guns  and  provifions  for  fix  months, 


and  was  ready  to  fall  at  .a  moments 
warning. 

Mr  HolJpvoorth  held  the  i\dmiral:y 
to  be  highly  reprehenfible  in  a  variety 
of  inftancts.  In  the  fa!c  of  the 
rigging,  &c.  of  prizes  taken  from  the 
enemy,  he  found  pra^lices  prevailed 
which  were  a  fcandal  to  the  l>^)ard. 
He  laid  it  was  cullomary  to  cut  the 
rigging  to  pieces,  and  fell  it  for  rope 
yanii  He  particularly  mentioned  tJiis 
to  have  been  done  with  the  rigging  of 
the  Gibraltar,  when  (he  was  brought 
into  port,  after  having  been  taken  by 
Admiral  Rodney  from  tlic  Spaniards: 
her  rigging  was  then  in  very  good 
condition,  and  yet  it  was  cut  up  ;  her 
cables  were  as  good  as  new,  nay,  fonie 
ol  them  had  never  been  uled  ;  and 
tliefe  fine  cal)lcs,  better  ilian  any  iliat 
had  been  afterwards  put  on  board  of 
her,  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  fnlj  al- 
moil  as  lumber;  and  fhe  was  retained 
in  port,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
Icrvlce,  for  othtr  cables,  not  half  lb 
good  as  thofe  wiiich  had  been  cut  up. 

Mulgraic  Contended,  tlia^  in¬ 
finitely  greater  exertions  had  been 
made  by  the  prefent  Admirakv  than 
by  any  Im'nier  one  ;  in  one  jieriod  of 
16  years,  previous  to  rlie  l.jfi  eleven, 
73,cco  tons  ol  fliipping  had  beeii 
l)uilt  or  repaired  for  ihc  royal  navy  ; 
during  the  lull  eleven  years,  i.;7,cco 
tons  had  been  built  01  repiircd. 

'The  refoliuions  tinn  palled. 

Thurjdjy^  14. 

AGREE !>)  to  the  report  of  tlie  rc- 
folutions  of  yellerday  on  the  Supply, 
viz. 

That  409,7661.  be  granted  for  the 
ordinary  of  the  navy,  including  half¬ 
pay  to  lea  and  marine  olficers  for 
1782. 

That  953»5*9^*  granted  for 
buildings,  rebuildings,  and  repairs  of 
ihips  for  1 782. 

That  35, *491.  be  granted  to  re¬ 
place  the  like  lum  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of 
the  Annuity  Fund  in  175S. 

That  1 83,380 1.  be  granted  to  re- 
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place  the  like  farn  paid  thereout  to 
make  good  ditto  in  i77iS. 

That  i53»*93l*  be  granted  tore- 
place  ditto,  the  like  fum  paid  tiiereout 
to  make  good  ditto  in  1780. 

That  102,8061.  be  granted  to  re¬ 
place  ditto,  the  like  him  paid  thcWKiUt 
10  niade  good  ditto  in  1779* 

That  provifion  be  made  tor  the  pay 
and  cloathing  of  the  militia  during 
the  time  they  ihall  be  ablent  from 
home,  on  account  of  the  ^annual  ex- 
€rcil>  for  1 7S2. 

d'hat  3 cool,  be  granted  for  the 
Britilh  Mofeum. 

Tuefday^  Feh^  1 9, 

WENT  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Mutiny  1)111,  when  the  Secretary  of 
IVur  informed  the  Committee,  that  he 
had  a  claufe  to  inferc,  which  undoubt- 
edlv  was  an  innovation  in  the  mutiny 
bill ;  but  tlien  it  was  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  he  trolled  the  Committee  could 
have  no  ohjedlon  to  its  palling.  He 
faid,  that  liiamefully  Hying  before  the 
enemy,  or  fnainefuliy  furrendering  up 
a  poll  or  fortrtfs,  were  crimes  punilli- 
able  under  the  mutiny  bill  with  death, 
in  every  part  of  the  King’s  domini¬ 
ons,  except  in  Crreat  Britain,  and  the 
Illands  of  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Sark,  and 
Man  :  now  as  it  cciild  he  no  lefs  cri¬ 
minal,  in  fa<5t,  to  Hy  before  the  enemy, 
or  Ihainefnlly  furrender  a  poH,  in  any 
of  rhefe  places  than  in  another  ;  fo 
it  would  be  proper,  in  his  opinion  to 
infl.dt  the  fame  punifhmcnt  on  delin- 
c]uents  of  this  defeription,  as  if  the 
fccne  of  their  cowardice  or  treachery 
had  been  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Therefore  he  moved  a  claufe 
to  that  effed  to  be  inferted  in  the  bill. 

Air  Burke  called  upon  the  new  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State  to  inform  the  Eloufe  j 
who  was  to  command  the  army  in 
America?  and  how  the  w’ar  in  that 
country  was  to  be  carried  on  ?  He 
took  occafion  to  mention  General  Ar¬ 
nold  ;  but  while  he  paid  the  tribute 
due  to  the  gallantry*  and  fpirit  of  that 
officer,  he  condemned  AdminiHration 
for  liaving  given  him  a  military  em¬ 
ployment,  and  placed  him  at  the  head 


of  a  part  of  the  Britifh  army  which 
mealure  might  tend  to  deprefs  the 
fentimentsof  true  honour  in  the  beads 
of  our  officers. 

Air  Eiits  was  furprifed  that  being 
fo  young  a  Member,  he  Ihoiild  be  cal¬ 
led  upon  the  tirlt  day  he  took  his  feat, 
to  fpeak  on  fubjedsof  the  lad  impor¬ 
tance,  for  which  he  mud  be  totally  un¬ 
prepared.  He  was  not  lefs  fur¬ 
prifed  at  the  language  of  the  lion. 
Member  relpeding  Gen.  Arnold ;  for 
though  he  gave  that  officer  due  praife 
lor  his  military  virtues,  his  fuggelfions 
were  of  a  nature  to  check  returning 
loyalty  in  the  breads  of  his  Majelly’s 
American  fubjeds  ;  and  though  fuch 
language  as  the  hon.  Member  held 
might  very  well  become  a  Member 
of  the  Congrefs,  it  certainly  could  not 
be  deemed  proper  in  the  mouth  of  a 
member  of  the  Britilh  Parliament. 

Gen,  Conaway  paid  many  handfomc 
compliments  to  the  fpirit  of  enter- 
prize  and  courage  that  Gen.  Arnold 
had  inanifedtd  on  many  occafions  ; 
and  he  could  not  omit  faying,  that 
it  did  not  appear  that  when  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  furrender  Well-Point  into 
our  hands,  he,  by  any  means,  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  up  the  troops  he  command¬ 
ed  to  flaugliter  ;  he  admitted  freely 
that  what  General  Arnold  had  done 
tor  us  deferved  rewards  ;  but  Hill  he 
could  not  think  that  thefe  rewards 
Ihonld  be  military  honours  ;  they 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  of  a  pe¬ 
cuniary  nature.  . 

Air  Fox  defcanted  on  the  conduct’ 
of  Minillers  in  employing  General 
Arnold  in  a  military  line.  His  cou¬ 
rage  and  enterprife  he  allow^ed  were 
unquellionable,  but  as  honour  was 
the  mainfpring  of  every  free  Govern¬ 
ment,  fo  it  might  be  attended  with 
the  moll  dangerous  confeqiicnces  if 
any  thing  Ihould  be  done  or  counte¬ 
nanced  by  Government  which  could 
tend  to  ftifle  the  firll  principles  of  it. 

The  Secretary  at  war’s  claufe  wa^ 
then  agreed  to. 

{^Fotes  to  Correfpondents  In  cur  ;;^xt.] 


